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THE PRINCESS CLARICE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

S A UNDER S/MPCOX. 

" Then Saunder, sit there, the lyingest knave in Christendom." 

— Shakespeare, 

The rascals having been taken to the police- 
station, Sir Clare Tancred hired a hansom, and 
drove home. Swingate had preceded him, and 
gone to bed, meditating sadly on the strange 
revelations he had heard. He lay in his airy 
room, and watched the night-lamp burn, and 
thought of the long unhappy past. Yes, he 
might have married Jessy; he might have been 
a happy husband and father ; he might have 
escaped that long sad solitude to which he had 

VOL. II. A 
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2 THE PRINCESS CLARICE. 

condemned himself. Jessys face rose before 
him in the dim light, more beautiful than even 
the younger Jessy he had recently met so 
curiously. It was not his wasted life alone 
that he regretted : it was that, through no 
fault of his, the woman he had loved unutter- 
ably had gone to her grave, believing him a 
ruffian of the vilest sort. It was very hard. 
What had he done to suffer so terrible a fate ? 
He could think of nothing. It was no fault of 
his that his twin-brother was a wretch. All the 
long night he thought over his long trouble, 
and did his utmost to bring himself to bear it 
calmly, and to believe with Rokes that there 
would await him compensating happiness in 
the land that is very far off. Not till sunrise 
did he sleep ; but then a robin redbreast came 
into an ash-tree close to his open window, and 
sang him to sleep with that exquisite flute-like 
melody which belongs to that familiar bird. 

Sir Clare found nobody up but his own 
personal attendant. He went to his own 
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SAUNDER SIMPCOX. 3 

apartment, took a glass of Steinwein, and was 
asleep in five minutes. There was work to be 
done early next day. He had to go to town 
to prosecute the two ruffians. A nuisance : but 
this life is full of nuisances, and the only thing 
to be done is to take them easily. Easily 
enough did Clare Tancred take his annoyances. 
About four hours' sound sleep brought him back 
to his normal form ; and at five on that bright 
September morning, after a dip in Thames 
from his punt, he was on the lawn talking to 
the Corporal and the Corporal's jackdaw. That 
jackdaw was a very wise bird indeed ; his only 
folly being that, if you gave him sixpence, he 
went and buried it. 

At about six o'clock Sir Clare had a call from 
John Allworthy. It was about Rachel's young 
man. He had accidentally heard where this 
personage was to be found, and thought that, 
perchance, he might be worth examining. 

" He 's a journeyman tailor, Sir Clare," said 
Allworthy. " I 'm afraid, from what I hear, 
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4 THE PRINCESS CLARICE. 

that he's an idle dissolute scoundrel; but, at 
the same time, he 's not thought to be a thief or 
the companion of thieves. His name is Simp- 
cox. It might be worth while to get hold of 
him." 

" Many thanks. I have to go to London 
this morning, and will try to make use of your 
information. He lives in Maiden Lane, you 
say." 

" Yes. He 's a slippery fellow, I fancy, and 
probably did not mean any good when he 
kept company with' the girl. Perhaps he may 
have persuaded her to rob you, and get hold 
of some of the property." 

" Well," quoth Sir Clare, " I 've a detective 
in full work, and I dare say he '11 be able to help 
me in the matter." 

" Detectives," said Allworthy, sententiously, 
" often pretend to be wiser than they are. I 
think, Sir Clare, if we could get Simpcox down 
here, you and I might get something out of 
him." 
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SAUNDER SIMPCOX. 5 

" Very likely ; but how can we get him down 
here ? " 

" Easily," said Allworthy. " His mother 
lives at the almshouses, which is how he came 
to be here, and make acquaintance with 
the young woman. Old Mrs Simpcox can be 
told to send for him, and then we can come 
upon him suddenly." 

" I like the idea," said Sir Clare. " Could 
we get him down this afternoon ? I shall be 
at home again about four." 

" It shall be done," said Allworthy. 

Sir Clare breakfasted early, not waiting for 
Josephine and Clarice, who were indulging 
sommeils du matin, and dreaming (I assume) of 
their numerous sweethearts. What a fanciful 
poem a great writer might make of the matutine 
visions of young girls ! Tancred's morning was 
passed in a police court, which is about the 
most unpleasant product of neoteric civilisation. 
However, he got the two assassins committed 
for trial, and drove home triumphant. 
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6 THE PRINCESS CLARICE. 

Not, however, without consulting Dingle 
about Saunder Simpcox. 

" Yes, I knows him, Sir Clare," said that 
sagacious personage, with a profound shake of 
the head. "Oh, I knows him. He's a tailor 
by trade. I could wear out in a week all the 
breeches he ever made." 

" Well, what is he, really ? " 

"Difficult to say," replied Dingle, oracularly 
— " I Ve known him a clergyman's widow, with 
a large family of small children ; also a literary 
author struck blind by hammer-osis ; also 
an unfortunate young person of extreme per- 
sonal attractions, which had been led astray by 
the eldest son of an earl, which dodge he 
generally tries with Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment; also an hofficer in the harmy, ruined by 
one of the numerous banks which break when 
convenient ; also a shipwrecked captain in the 
merchant service, only wanting two pounds for 
an outfit to go before the mast ; also a clerk in 
the War Office, turned out with no notice by 
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SAUNDER SIMPCOX. 7 

the Liberal Government, which dodge suits 
Tory members of Parliament." 

Dingle stopped, out of breath. Sir Clare, 
amused, but thankful, said — 

"'I see ; the villain writes begging letters." 

" He do, Sir Clare. And he makes a thou- 
sand a year by it if he do a penny." 

" But, knowing this, why can't you stop him, 
and lock him up ? " 

" It's the magistrates, Sir Clare, or perhaps I 
should say the magistrates' clerks. They don't 
like us to be too active and forward. They 
look with suspicion — that's their way of putting 
it — on cases got up by the police. My experi- 
ence is that we ought all to be under one 
authority; that the magistrates should have 
power to tell the police what to do. If that 
was the law, we should soon get rid of people 
like Simpcox." 

" I expect to see this Simpcox in the course 
of an hour or two. Can you come down ? " 

"Yes, I can come; but you'll do no good 
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8 THE PRINCESS CLARICE. 

with Simpcox. I don't think he has courage 
enough to steal anything, or even to receive 
stolen goods. He's a letter-writer — that's 
what he is : such fellows never do anything 
daring. It's odd he should be making love to 
Oily's daughter, but I don't think there 's any- 
thing in V 

Sir Clare could not help remembering All- 
worthy's maxim anent the preternatural wisdom 
of detectives. But he only said — 

"Be at The Mulberries about four. We'll 
see if anything can be made of the fellow." 

The almshouses where poor old Dame 
Simpcox resides are small but clean. The 
old folk who live there, through the charity of a 
citizen and woolstapler of London some cen- 
turies ago, get a house of two rooms, and coals, 
and a shilling a day. The School Board of the 
district proposes to put an end to this barbarous 
arrangement, send the old men and women to 
the workhouse, and devote the endowment to 
teaching the differential calculus to all children 
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above six in the parish. The enlightened 
patriotism of that School Board merits recog- 
nition. 

Simpcox came down, by rail. Dingle also, 
by river. Simpcox went straight to his poor 
old mother, who, herself honest, had no notion 
of her son's dishonesty, and who often gave 
him small sums of money saved by her from 
the benefactions of her visitors. 

"Well, mamma," said Simpcox, jauntily, 
sauntering into the little brick-paved parlour- 
kitchen of her dwelling. " What do you want 
of your dutiful son ? I hope you have some- 
thing for him to drink." 

"Oh yes, Saunder, dear. There's a little 
bottle of Scotch whiskey in the corner cupboard. 
Go and help yourself." 

Her palsied head shook helplessly as she 
spoke. The poor old woman was near her 
transition to an almshouse elsewhere. No 
count took Saunder Simpcox of this : he 
drank his whiskey and water, and wondered 
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whether she had sent for him to give him some 
money, and, if so, how much. 

But at this moment two shadows passed 
the window. Simpcox looked up. Entered 
suddenly John Allworthy and Sir Clare 
Tancred. The former said — 

"What, Simpcox, you here! I came in to 
see your mother. She must be very glad to 
see you, I should think ? " 

" Well, Mr Allworthy, you know I often 
come down." 

" Yes ; but not always to see your mother. I 
think it was rather a younger person I met you 
with in Nightingale Lane one day." 

" Well, mayn't a fellow have a sweetheart ? " 
he asked, sulkily. 

" I see no objection," replied John Allworthy. 
" But what has become of this sweetheart of 
yours?" 

"Why, she's in jail!" he exclaimed, with 
sudden impetuosity of indignation. " And I 
don't believe — I can't believe — the poor dear 
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thing ever stole a sixpence. Why, listen to me, 
gentlemen. I 'm a scamp. I know I 'm a 
dreadful scamp. When I met that little Rachel, 
all by chance, in that me'adow by the river 
where the daffodils grow, I fancied her at once. 
And she liked me, I could see; and we met 
one another very often : and I told her what 
a scamp I was, and how I was quite unfit to 
marry a good girl such as her. But she loved 
me — that 's the truth ; and she said she 'd for- 
give me everything if I 'd be honest ; and I 
swore I 'd try — though you don't know how 
hard it is, gentlemen, after you Ve once been in 
the other line. But I did try hard. Only when 
she was took up for stealing — she, that hated the 
very thought — it drove me mad, and I haven't 
much cared what I done since." 

Allworthy and Sir Clare exchanged a signi- 
ficant glance. It signified that either this 
man's story was true, or that he was the 
most accomplished liar in Christendom and 
Heathenesse. 
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He broke out again presently, in the same 
abrupt, impetuous style : — 

" You have no call to believe me ; I have 
been a liar all my life. But Rachel 's good ; 
She 's as good as gold. She told me all about 
her father, and how wicked he had been, and 
how miserable he had made her. She used to 
talk about Miss Tancred — your daughter, sir — 
and say how good and kind she was, and how 
glad she was to serve her. I am sure she 
would never steal anything of hers or yours. 
I am sure there is some mistake somewhere/' 

" Are you sure you know nothing of the 
stolen property ? " 

" I am, indeed," he replied. 

" You have spoken with apparent sincerity," 
said Sir Clare, " and have shown yourself to be 
a man of considerable capacity. Now, just 
listen to the case as it stands. Rachel Swire, 
my daughter's confidential servant, is the daugh- 
ter of a convicted thief. She is the only person 
in the part of the house that was robbed, and 
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the dog that was close at hand does not bark at 
the robber. She is seen walking with you, at 
various times, and you are a person known to 
the police as getting your living by writing 
begging letters. There is sufficient suspicion to 
give you into custody at once, and there is a 
police constable waiting outside ; but I do not 
wish to take any unfair advantage of you ; and 
I should like, if possible, to believe your story 
true." 

" My story is true, Sir Clare," said Simpcox, 
" though it is almost the first time I have ever 
told truth in my life. I don't know how it 
is, but I was born a liar. I can't help it. I 
like lying. I lie when telling truth would be 
far more profitable. I lie, till I believe my 
own lies. I never understood the beauty of 
truth till I met Rachel ; and she taught me 
more than I can say ; and J believe she would 
have made me an honest man if this dreadful 
affair had not happened. She is true ; she is 
honest ; she is good. She is so good that she 
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14 THE PRINCESS CLARICE. 

forgave her father, though she knows how 
wicked he is. I would pledge my life she 
never stole anything of yours, Sir Clare 
Tancred." 

" This looks truthful," said Tancred, quietly. 

" It does," replied Allworthy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CANOES AND CONFESSIONS. 

" Aphrodite sprang from the foam, 

And to me it seems her darling daughters 
Fairest are when they gaily roam 

O'er the waters. 
Did I not see at Wargrave Ferry 

Beauties two, 
Each afloat in a light canoe ? 
Dainty-sweet and slender-supple ? 
Ah, but they were a charming couple — 

Very!" 

Clarice had made up her mind that Josephine 
should turn canoeist. Now, Josephine can do 
anything she tries, having an adroit artistic 
adaptive faculty; but Josephine is a lazy little 
girl — too lazy indeed to exercise her powers of 
fascination — else would she have been married 
long ago. Josephine's notion of enjoying the 
Thames is to lie back in a punt upon rugs 
and wrappers all a summer afternoon, and 
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now and then sip something icy and efferves- 
cent, and read herself into a half sleep over 
a new novel. That is not exactly our prin- 
cess's notion. She likes a strenuous pull in 
her canoe : though I admit I have seen her 
gliding down stream very lazily, and lazily 
putting into her pretty lips a series of oval 
transparent white Muscat grapes. But there 
were times when in her restless impulses she 
flashed through the water like a water-bird, 
leaving a train of light behind her. And Lion 
would swim after her, delighted at such rivalry 
with his mistress ; and in cygnet time, when the 
swans cradled their young brown progeny 
between their mighty wings, often the male 
swan would come down menacingly upon Lion, 
who was wont then to turn in the water and 
reply with a mighty bark. The swans of 
Thames, when they are bringing up their 
young, detest dogs. My little terrier, Growl, 
has been in several rows with swans; he 
believes himself quite a match for a swan, as 
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indeed he would for a hippopotamus : he jumps 
overboard to attack the silent stately solitary 
bird, and I have to defend him with a boat- 
hook. 

However, our princess was determined to 
shake Josephine out of her mixed laziness and 
cowardice, even if she had to take violent 
measures. So, in the pleasant afternoon, when 
Miss Josie was stretched on the cushions of the 
the punt that was moored close to the steps, 
reading a pleasant atofy, there was a sudden 
barking of dogs and flutter of white tumbler 
pigeons, and Clarice came running to her down 
the lawn. It was a pretty picture, could any 
artist have caught it : Josephine indolently 
rocking in her punt, like a pretty full-grown 
baby nursed by the Thames ; Clarice standing 
on the line where lawn and river met, flushed 
with her run, erect and energetic, like the 
huntress Artemis. 

" Josephine dear," she exclaimed, " the Cor- 
poral has got me a second canoe. They have 
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one, a little beauty, that they don't want, at the 
Lindens, over the way. I have seen it ; it will 
just fit your legs, because you are not quite so 
tall as I am. Ain't you delighted? I mean 
you to try it now directly." 

" Oh don't, please," said Josephine, who was 
always rather terrified by Clarice's impetuosi- 
ties. 

" My dear, it is all right, and quite settled. 
The Corporal is towing the canoe across. Now 
don't lie there lotos-eating, but jump up and get 
ready for a row. Be quick. It will be a plea- 
sure to teach you — you learn everything so 
easily." 

Josephine, who I dare say felt flattered — 
though there was no need, for it was quite the 
truth — slowly put aside the crimson volume 
and as slowly stepped from the punt ashore. 

" You are a very tiresome girl, Clarice," she 
said, giving herself a lady-like little stretch 
when she reached terra firma. 

" I know I am ; papa says so, and I am bound 
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to believe him. And you are a very lazy little 
girl, don't you think ? But come ! here 's your 
canoe ! I see the Corporal." 

In another minute the canoe was at the step. 
One's first attempt at that form of navigation is 
awkward and hazardous. Getting into a canoe 
is a ticklish operation, especially as the novice 
feels quite certain that getting out will be even 
more ticklish. Clearly enough, feminine cos- 
tume enhances the difficulty : to see Josephine 
on the river stair, holding her draperies tight 
around her, and delicately putting forward her 
shapely foot with much hesitation, was amusing. 
But the Corporal held the canoe level, and 
Clarice guided Josephine's step, and the launch 
was safely effected. 

As her tutress anticipated, the pretty 
neophyte soon showed skill. A natural 
graceful equipoise on land will assuredly be 
followed by the same thing on water. A cele- 
brated novelist has told us concerning himself 
that he looks like a farmer, and walks (or rather 
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rolls) like a sailor. Well, common sailors roll ; 
but it is noticeable that both naval officers and 
yachtsmen have a remarkably firm and elastic 
tread. Look at any boy-midshipman's sprightly 
swing, and ask any lady who has tried them 
whether they know how to dance. Awkward- 
ness is not a matter of land or water, but of 
idiosyncrasy; elegance likewise : Josephine found 
almost from the first that she could poise herself 
as perfectly as a swan, and move as easily. And 
before they had been half-an-hour on the river, 
the two girls were racing at the top of their 
speed. Clarice won, of course ; but then her 
opponent was only a filly. 

They came home at an easy pace, Lion in 
close attendance — sometimes taking a canter 
along the towing-path, but oftener swimming 
between the canoes. The old dog enjoyed 
it thoroughly. A large thoroughbred dogs 
chivalrous affection for ladies, and perfect plea- 
sure in their company, are very charming to 
witness. I have noticed it many times in many 
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dogs — and have wondered that ladies are gener- 
ally so fond of delicate little Maltese terriers, 
gaping pugs, and the like, when they might 
have an intelligent companion, and a capable and 
fearless protector, in a mastiff or deerhound or 
wolfhound. The Newfoundland breed I can- 
not recommend to ladies ; they are sometimes 
treacherous. 

When they reached the steps at The Mul- 
berries, Clarice sprang ashore as lightly as a 
bird, without aid from the Corporal, but Jose- 
phine found it necessary to be more cautious. 
They were both in high spirits, and both rather 
warm, for the afternoon was all sunshine ; and 
the herons they had disturbed on their way 
floated off into the clear ether lustrous forms of 
purple spray. 

" Warm work," said the princess, laughing, as 
they tripped up the lawn. 

" Very," replied her friend, " but awfully jolly. 
I had no idea you could move a canoe with so 
little fatigue." 
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" Josephine !" said Clarice, gravely, pretend- 
ing to look shocked, "you actually used the 
phrase awfully jolly. I am surprised. Don't 
you know that I am a member of the committee 
of the Society for the Suppression of Slang? 
Aren't you afeard of being taken before a 
magistrate, and committed for seven days on a 
diet of skilligalee and Webster's and Worces- 
ter's dictionaries ?" 

" Clarice dear, you are always a little intoxi- 
cated by the river air. And you said afeard, 
which is just as bad." 

" Older English and better than afraid, Josie. 
But I won't lecture you here ; come up to the 
snuggery and get cool and be chidden." 

The snuggery was more like a large bayed 
window than anything else. Bacon in his essay, 
Of Building, praises bayed windows as of use 
for conference : quiet conference could be held 
in this room, the innermost of Clarice's apart- 
ments, entered by a descent of three steps, and 
furnished after her own caprice. A couch 
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was niched into each of the three windows. 
From that on the right you caught a bright 
glimpse of the river; the middle one looked 
on a green lawn-plot, with a grand cedar 
in its centre; from the other you could look 
over the wall of the grounds to the lane 
behind, and a nursery garden beyond, and then 
a road with omnibuses whose rumble was inau- 
dible, and then many towers and spires and 
chimneys shrouded in smoke, indicating subur- 
ban London. On a clear evening, you could 
see the great towers on Thorney Island. 

" There are few things pleasanter," said 
Clarice, as they seated themselves each in a 
window niche, " than to tire one's self pretty 
well, and then to take a little absolute rest. I 
should say that nobody — not even a member 
of Parliament who makes a marvellous maiden 
speech, or a poet who wakes some midsummer 
morning to find himself famous — could be 
happier than the cricketer who, after a score 
of three figures, throws himself in utter lassi- 
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tude on his back on the turf, and looks up 
at the cloudless blue sky. Extremes meet, 
Josephine, my darling. Don't you think I'm 
talking nonsense ? " 

" You generally do," said Josephine, de- 
murely. 

" How ungrateful yon are for your first 
lesson in the art of the canoe ! But extremes 
do meet, dear, everywhere. Pleasure and pain 
are the same thing when they reach the utmost 
point. Great fame and great infamy are 
synonyms. People run after a dethroned 
tyrant even more readily than after a great 
patriot, and crowd to the place where a murder 
was committed in greater numbers than to the 
funeral of a poet. Virtue and vice are mani- 
festly identical : you have only to study the 
characters of King David and Julius Caesar to 
see that plainly. This is a circular universe— 
for you know the two ends of a circle always 
meet." 

" You talk very wisely, I suppose," said 
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Josephine ; " but I really don't quite under- 
stand what it is all about. And when I 
remember what a little ignoramus you were 
at school, where I tried to teach you the 
multiplication table, and you would assert 
that five times five were twenty-one, I am 
quite surprised at your wonderful wisdom." 

" Oh, I get it all from papa — partly inherited 
and partly communicated; and I dare say 
you '11 hear him say the same thing at greater 
length. And he says that my determination 
to make five times five twenty-one is a proof 
of the absurdity of the decimal system of 
notation." 

" What wonderful nonsense you talk, Clarice ! 
Hadn't you better join the movement for female 
suffrage, and women being as good as men, and 
so on ? " 

" Hadn't I better start a colony of Amazons, 
such as the old Greek poets describe ? There, 
you know, the men were kept in subjection, 
and the women had their own way in all things. 
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They made laws ; they made war ; they treated 
men as mere slaves. Don't you think that 
would be a radical reform ? " 

" I think you want to be radically re- 
formed, Clarice. Come, do let us talk a little 
sense." 

" Well, what shall it be ? When are you 
going to fall in love, Josie ? That's the most 
sensible question I can ask you." 

" How do you know I haven't fallen ? " 

" Ah ! then with whom ? Come, confess. 
Mr Swingate, I suppose." 

" Don't you think he 's rather elderly ? " 

" Perhaps ; is it the Colonel ? " 

" Colonel Paladin is much too good for me." 

"That's half a confession, Josephine. But 
I '11 continue my catechism. Is it Thoralf ? " 

" What ! Mr Skolinson ? I think he 's rather 
too big." 

" I call him a very good size for a gentle- 
man," said Clarice, " and he only weighs sixteen 
stone. His roan hunter, Bayard, carries him 
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over a five-barred gate as easily as a child 
carries its doll." 

" Then I '11 leave him to you, as you 're so 
enthusiastic," said Josephine. 

"Ah, and take Mr Fane yourself. That's 
it, no doubt." 

" No, dear, Mr Fane is previously engaged." 

" Who to? To whom, I mean ? only one 
sometimes finds grammar a bore." 

" Why, to himself, of course. Didn't you 
know it?" asked Josephine. "No; if I were 
to fall in love with anybody here, it would be 
Sir Clare Tancred." 

" O, how charming ! " exclaimed Clarice, 
laughing. " And I should have such a nice 
stepmother ! Won't I tell papa the minute I 
see him." 

" No ; don't be so silly," said Josephine. 

At this moment came a tap at the door, and 
Lydia announced that Sir Clare had returned, 
and would be glad to see the young ladies. 

They found Sir Clare in the dining-room, 
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refreshing himself, as if for a journey. He 
was, in fact, going only some thirty or forty 
miles, but to an uncivilised town where mutton 
chops are overdone, where shilling claret is sold 
at seven shillings a bottle, where the great 
name of Bass conveys to the innkeeper no idea. 
Though so near to London, the great railway 
passing westward has left it four or five miles out 
of the way ; hence, though its normal state has 
always been dullness, it is gradually sinking into 
crassitude ineffable. How do people live at all 
in these small stagnant places, with nothing fit 
to eat or drink, and no excitement but scandal ? 
In my long walks, at forty miles a-day, through 
many English shires, often have I come upon 
these lazy little towns. As you enter, it seems 
you are in a dingy village, undrained and un- 
schooled ; but you push your way through 
narrow unpaved streets, and find, at length, an 
unquestionable market-place, a town hall of 
seedy magnificence, and a commercial hotel 
where you will have an abominable dinner, with 
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fiery wine, and be put to sleep between sheets 
that are either damp or dirty. Yes, the town 
has a mayor : that dignitary keeps the druggist's 
shop across the way, where, if you were to 
inquire for a modern medicament, the loutish 
shopman would stare at you, and think you 
mad. Yes, and the town also returns a mem- 
ber to the Imperial Parliament ; and a plenteous 
shower of five pound notes used to descend 
during a contested election, before the Disraeli 
Reform Act rendered such doings perilous ; 
and it is greatly hoped that better days even 
than those may arrive, when the ballot-box 
brings in the political millennium. I suspect 
that, centuries ago, these were important and 
stirring places ; indeed, I have found some of 
them mentioned in the Saxon Chronicles. But 
life has changed : the days when the borough 
was often more than a match for the bishop or 
the baron are gone, without chance of return. 
The ugly town hall, just built by an eminent 
architect — a species singularly numerous — is no 
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substitute for the minster or collegiate church, 
whose ruins are but a few carven stones, the 
rest having been stolen to build shops, and pave 
the streets. No : the past is irretrievable ; but 
can nothing be done to bring these obsolescent 
municipal relics of the past into something like 
agreement with, an age which builds neither 
castle nor minster, which has no need to fight 
bishop or baron, which is doing its utmost 
(blindly, mayhap, yet bravely) by experiments 
in law, religion, education, the art of war, the 
art of government, to solve the great problem 
of uniting individual freedom and happiness 
with imperial prosperity and security ? 

" I must be away till to-morrow on business, 
my Clarice," said Tancred ; " and you and Jose- 
phine must take care of each other. Mr S win- 
gate also has business elsewhere, so you '11 be 
alone. You will have a nice quiet little 
tete-a-tete dinner; and then you will eat some 
saccharine nastiness at dessert; and then you 
will quarrel, and call each other over the 
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coals, and call each other jilts, flirts, prudes, 
coquettes, and the like." 

The two girls laughed, rather consciously. 

" Ladies are restless," continued Sir Clare, 
" and will spoil their digestions. I believe this 
the cause of their being afflicted often with bad 
tempers and red noses ; indeed, I think that if 
they could be induced to sit still and ruminate, 
or chatter for a sensible time after dinner, the 
divorce court would soon be closed. So with 
men. It is the restless fellows, who either can't 
afford to dine, or else won't sit long enough 
over their port wine afterwards, who upset 
empires, write bad poetry, invent quack 
medicines, and otherwise afflict mankind. 
There is much philosophy in the apparently 
ridiculous adage : * A quiet mind is worth two 
in the bush ! ' " 

" I am very glad," said Josephine, " that 
you admit some men to be as bad as most 
women." 

"If all men were as capable of wise repose 
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as you are, Josephine, it would be well for the 
world." 

" Thank you, Sir Clare, but I didn't ask to 
be flattered," replied Josephine. 

" But are you really obliged to stay away all 
night, papa ? " asked Clarice. 

" Yes ; and that is why I am now taking a 
sardine and a glass of Montrachet ; for I well 
know I shall find nothing eatable at Great 
Muddleton." 

" But won't you have any dinner, papa ? Let 
me have some sandwiches cut. Take some 
wine or liqueur with you." 

" Thanks, child, no. I have nearly finished 
a box of sardines, and shall not starve. Pro- 
bably I shall be found at nine or ten to-night 
supping on bread and cheese and execrable 
ale, with an onion for relish, in the principal inn 
of Great Muddleton." 

" Oh, papa, don't eat onions," exclaimed 
Clarice, while Josephine at the same instant 
said — 
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" Well, I never heard of Great Muddleton." 

" It is on the Thames," said Sir Clare, " but 
it is not on a railway. I was a little puzzled 
when I first saw it, twenty years ago — when it 
was slightly livelier than it now is — to know 
why it was called Great Muddleton. Indeed, 
I highly offended a respectable old stationer at 
whose shop I called for some trifle, by suggest- 
ing, when I found he could not supply an 
etymology, that perhaps it was built in a great 
muddle. I thought the old boy would have had 
an apoplectic fit. I learnt afterwards that he 
was the mayor/' 

" Oh, papa ! " cried Clarice. 

" Exactly ; but just then there was nobody to 
make the remark. I afterwards learnt that 
Great Muddleton is so called to distinguish it 
from Little Muddleton. I had curiosity enough 
to walk a mile and a half to Little Muddleton, 
and found it hard to distinguish it from its 
native mud. It was a group of about three 
mud hovels ; at the door of each was a slatternly 
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woman, with a baby in her arms. One I think 
had twins. The lane which served as its High 
Street was paved or strewn with small children, 
a dozen to each household. I was gratified to 
find that Little Muddleton did not return a 
member to Parliament." 

" The brougham, Sir Clare," said John, at 
the door of the room. 

Clarice and Josephine, as I hope my reader 
has perceived, were not entirely incapable of 
amusing themselves tUe-h-tite. Clarice had 
dinner served in a small room* known as the 
cabinet, where the princess and her pater were 
wont to dine under similar circumstances. 
Whether, sitting opposite each other at the 
small square table, and inhaling the mixed fra- 
grance of a superb oleander at the window, 
and a pine that tempted them to dessert, 
they went on with their afternoon discussion, 
I cannot say. 

Only this I know, that in view of a recent 
inexplicable burglary, they decided to sleep to- 
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gether, as if the multiplication of weakness were 
strength. Perhaps, however, they only wanted 
to gossip — first merrily and then dreamily — 
until they tumbled asleep. Such gossip, though 
of course by right of authorship I overheard 
it, is too delicate a flower to bloom for the 
public. 
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AT GREAT MUDDLETON. 
"Non cuivis homlni contingit adire Corinthum." 

True, O Venusian ; but Clare Tancred 
reached Great Muddleton. On his way, by 
a villainously slow train, he had been wondering 
what he could do to rescue and reform this 
girl ; all the while laughing at himself as a 
mere Quixote who was attempting an impos- 
sible thing, and would never even damage the 
windmill which he mistook for a castle. What 
should he do when he found her there ? His 
few words at the abbey had strongly affected her; 
but he knew the danger of a relapse in such 
cases, and he thought it likely enough she would 
not stay at Muddleton when her first remorse 
was over. He had placed her with the wife of 
an old fisherman whose punts and boats he had 
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used many years. An old water-side tavern 
the fisherman occupied — a tumbledown place, 
but cosy, where angler or sculler could always 
find good stout and a pie. Sir Clare was an 
old customer ; had given him a boat, and his 
wife a silk gown, as a token of friendship ; and 
he was well aware that he could help him in a 
case like the present, without suspicion of harm. 
He was right. The good man and his wife 
took the wayward waif in willingly enough ; but 
Sir Clare was wrong in his presentiment of her 
departure, for on his arrival at Great Muddle- 
ton he discovered that the girl was in bed with 
brain fever — Jience, that the delicate matter he 
had to settle with her must be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Tancred was puzzled what to do in this 
emergency. He had evidently put his foot in 
it. He had made himself responsible for a 
young woman whose vocation was only too 
obvious. A sudden impulse had brought him 
to this pass; and he made no vow against 
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recurrence, having all his life been subject to 
sudden impulses. It was hard, he found upon 
reflection, to discover what design he had in 
abruptly attempting to rescue this young 
woman from her misery. What could he do 
with her? The question was a hard one to 
answer, and was rendered harder by her sudden 
illness. Still he felt that he was doing no more 
than his duty to his old friend, the deceased 
Vicar of Claverton Magna, by the hazardous 
experiment he had begun to make; so he ar- 
ranged with the fisherman's wife to get a nurse 
for the poor young woman, and sent for the 
best doctor in the town. To do the good folks 
at the fishing cottage justice, they did not 
grumble at this influx of unusual business : 
they were humane people — as anglers, from 
Izaak Walton downwards, invariably are, not- 
withstanding Byron's invective against them. 
And of course they knew that Sir Clare would 
pay like a prince — better indeed than many 
airinces. 
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Sir Clare walked up and down on the towing 
path, smoking a cigar, while he waited to hear 
what the doctor had to say on the case. He 
had simply told them to send for the best 
resident surgeon, and did not know even his 
name. By and by the medical man (by the 
way, we never say legal man, or clerical man) 
came out with a quick decisive step : a man he 
was of middle height and middle age, bronzed 
and broad shouldered, with keen eyes under a 
heavy thatch of eyebrow. There seemed in 
his build and walk somewhat familiar to Clare, 
whom he approached rapidly, exclaiming — 

" You don't remember me. I 'm Tom Wes- 
ton, of the Aurora frigate." 

" Faith, so you are. Fancy, after knocking 
about over all the seas of the world, to settle 
down in Muddleton ! But, before we talk of 
the past, how is the girl? " 

"Critical. She'll live, if she hasn't ruined 
her constitution. I shall be able to tell you 
more to-morrow morning." 
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" Well, I must stay here to-night. Which is 
your best inn ? " 

" Come and stay with me. I 'm a bachelor, 
and live in an immense house which I took 
from my predecessor, who had fifteen children 
— a square red brick Queen Anne affair, with 
rooms in it that I have never entered since I 
went over it the first time. But I can make 
you snug for one night, and we can gossip over 
the past." 

Tancred agreed. They walked briskly up 
the dreary ill-lighted street, whose shops con- 
tained everything that was uninviting — shape- 
less joints in the butchers' shops, clumsy boots 
in the bootmakers', fly-blown sugar in the 
grocers'. The surgeon said no word till he 
reached the door of a huge square brick house, 
with a garden all round it,, and a lamp burning 
over the hall door. As they ascended the 
steps, and stood under the portico, waiting for 
the door to, be opened, the surgeon said — 

" I was always a rough fellow, Tancred. 
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You will find me as rough as ever. My grain 
takes no polish." 

" Good stout stuff for all that," said Sir Clare, 
laughing. "You seem to forget that I know 
your habits pretty well. If I had a bullet in 
my body, I 'd rather feel your probe in it than 
any man's I know." 

The door was opened by a man in sailor's 
attire — a man of forty, perhaps — whose bronze 
visage was considerably altered by the seam 
of a cutlass wound diagonally across it. The 
hall, a spacious one, was crowded with curio- 
sities — a small cannon, a stuffed crocodile, a 
star of outlandish weapons against the wall, a 
group of skulls on a malachite table, harpoons 
and boomerangs, tusks of elephant and swords 
of swordfish — a hundred things not to be 
enumerated. They passed on into a large 
square room, very lofty, with a good fire 
burning — not at all unpleasant on a chill 
autumn night, especially when near the Thames. 
This room, big as it was, was so full of curious 
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things, that it was often necessary to move 
them in order to pass from one room to the 
other. Weston gave his friend a comfortable 
chair by the fire, irreverently knocking over a 
Hindoo idol to get at it, and then said to his 
attendant — 

" Bo'sun, d'ye know this gentleman ? " 

"Why, surgeon," said the seaman, "blow 
me tight if it baint Muster Tancred. A sight 
for sore eyes, surely ! Do ye remember that 
big pirate nigger you knocked over the head 
with a marlinspike ? We measured the beggar 
— he was seven feet long — and surgeon said 
'twas the thickest skull he ever saw. But you 
cracked 'un, Muster Tancred, you cracked 'un. 
We 've got 'un out in the hall here." 

" Why, it 's my old friend Ned Ward ! " said 
Sir Clare, getting up and shaking hands with 
him. " I remember the day you got that cut 
that spoilt your beauty." 

" Yes," said Ward, " I went down like a 
shot, but they told me you put a bullet into 
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the villain before he could make a second 
cut." 

" Look here, bo'sun," said the surgeon ; 
" supper first, and old stories afterwards. Our 
old friend is hungry and thirsty. Let 's have a 
noble feed." 

The boatswain said not a word, but left the 
room with alacrity, closing the door quietly 
behind him. 

" Odd fish that, Tancred," said the surgeon. 
" When they paid off the lively little Aurora, 
and built those fiendish hissing iron things 
that have sent the service to the devil, I gave 
it up, and old Ned swore he wouldn't leave me. 
Well, I hunted for a practice ashore, and bought 
one that I heard of here — what medical folk 
call a ' death vacancy.' Ned joined me : he 's 
cook and housemaid, and I 'm butler ; and late 
o' nights, when Great Muddleton is sunk in 
slumber, he and I fight our old battles again by 
the fire, with the help of grog and 'baccy." 

" You 're not altered, Weston," said Sir Clare. 
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" No, faith. I can drink as much as ever 
without a headache ; and I believe I could 
amputate your leg to-night, just as prettily as I 
could twenty years ago." 

" Not to-night, thank you." 

The surgeon now became the butler, and 
placed on the table a magnum of champagne, 
and a couple of bell goblets, holding about 
a pint each, of Bohemian manufacture, tinged 
with a mulberry-coloured grotesque pattern, 
and set on the slenderest of stems. As he 
drew the cork, he said — 

" This is some of old Admiral Morris's dry 
Sillery, that he gave me after I had taken a 
splinter of bone out of his right arm, where a 
shot hit him rebounding from the mizen mast. 
Do you remember the old boy ? Couldn't he 
curse and swear ?" 

" And fight/' 

"Ay, and fight — like an Englishman. Do 
you remember his pretty little wife, young 
enough to be almost his granddaughter ? She 
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was in love with him though ; she married him, 
and not he her. But come, try the old boys 
wine — I always call it the Admiral. I '11 give 
you my favourite toast — The Navy of Eng- 
land" 

" It 's a lovely wine," said Sir Clare. " It is 
fragrant without being sweet, and stimulant 
without being heady/' 

" Yes. And now, old friend, in vino Veritas. 
What do you mean by bringing a pretty girl 
to a Thames side tavern, and leaving her there 
till she gets brain fever ? It looks very odd, 
you know — slightly as if you and she were no 
better than you should be. Come, Tancred, 
make a clean breast of it." 

" Do I look like a rake, you villain ? Have 
you not had experience of my virtue ? But I '11 
tell you the story." 

Which Clare Tancred did, briefly and clearly, 
omitting all reference to her name or that of 
her father's parish. 

" It 's a sad story, Tancred," said the surgeon, 
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whose rough crust had something soft beneath 
it, and who had once or twice appeared to have 
a cold in the head, using his handkerchief freely. 
" But how could you recognise a girl whom you 
had not seen since her childhood ? " 

"She had a peculiar expression of counte- 
nance when quite a child. But indeed she is 
exactly like her mother, whom I knew when 
she was just this girl's age." 

At this moment the door opened, and the 
boatswain entered with supper — a supper to 
satisfy the appetite of Tom Jones or John 
Buncle. A multitude of silver covers, of a curi- 
ous antique pattern, were set on the sideboard ; 
and the boatswain spread a white cloth on the 
little square table by the fire — a table just the 
size for two — and set them down one after the 
other. 

" What a charming service ! " said Sir Clare. 
" Another trophy, of course." 

" From a dowager-countess, whose son I 
effectually cured of delirhcm tremens and of the 
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habits that lead to it. I won't name names, 
for the earl is now a famous politician." 

The first cover, on removal, showed stewed 
eels. Eels of Thames are excellent at Great 
Muddleton, whence some etymologists have 
thought Muddleton = Mud-eel-town. 

The second, a four pound trout, garnished 
with crayfish. 

The third, about three pounds of rump-steak, 
flanked by a bowl of oyster sauce, from which 
the oysters had not been omitted. 

The fourth, a brace of grouse, garnished with 
French beans and heather. 

The fifth — but no; this mighty bill of fare 
will horrify the critics, who are all dyspeptic. 
The surgeon and Sir Clare went through it 
gallantly; finished eels and trout; left not an 
inch of rump-steak or a fragment of grouse ; 
fought their way through the supper as many 
a year ago they had fought their way through 
the crew of an enemy's ship they had boarded. 
Therewith they naturally drank — I won't say 
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what, lest weaker men be offended. But when 
supper was removed, the boatswain came and 
made a third round " the latter end of a sea-coal 
fire," and he and his master drank strong grog, 
and Sir Clare had to himself a bottle of '34 
port. A long night they passed, full to the 
brim of ancient reminiscences. The short hours 
were lengthening when Tancred got into an 
enormous four-post bed, looking small in a room 
more enormous, and slept the sleep of a man 
who has a good conscience and has eaten a 
good supper. 

But he slept not late. At six he was up, 
and found the boatswain up ; the surgeon was 
not much later, and the three went down to the 
Thames and had a dip from a punt. Then 
breakfast. Then Tancred and Weston went 
down to the Angler's Rest, and the surgeon 
saw his patient. Returning to Sir Clare, he 
said — 

" She is safe. In a day or two she may be 
removed. Then I propose to take her up to 
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my house, with the nurse she has, who is a very 
good one, and keep her there till she is well. 
Then you and I can consult what to do with 
her." 

" But, my dear Weston, why should you take 
this trouble for a young woman of whom you 
know nothing ? " 

" But, my dear Tancred, why should you be 
the only man in the world permitted to do a 
kind action ? " 

The two old friends involuntarily held out 
their right hands, and there ensued a hearty 
grip which would have crushed the paw of a 
hypocrite. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR SWINGATES BUSINESS ELSEWHERE. 

"This man must go : 
For when there's human rubbish in the way, 
It shall be swept into infinitude, 
And left to occupy the scavenger-fiends." — Old Play. 

In the agony column of the Times there had 
for several days appeared this advertisement : 

" If A. S., late of G. G., California, who has 
recently been recognised at Hampstead and on 
the Thames, will apply to Mr Rokes of Lin- 
coln's Inn, he may hear of something to his 
advantage." 

Sir Clare, noticing this announcement, had 
pointed it out to Dick Swingate, who said — 

""I suppose Rokes knows what he's about. 
He is much too mysterious for me." 

The same advertisement was also noticed by 
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a gentleman only too like our friend Dick, as 
he sat one morning alone in his rooms in 
Jermyn Street, with a headache and without 
an appetite. A very elegant little breakfast 
was untasted on the table, and Arthur S win- 
gate was drinking extremely strong brandy 
and soda in great gulps. 

When this unscrupulous adventurer left San 
Francisco he had a large sum of money with 
him — quite enough for him to have lived upon 
quietly to the end of his existence. But he 
played poker and euchre all the way across the 
continent — and he did likewise all the way 
across the ocean — and so he reached Liverpool 
a considerably poorer man. However, he had 
plenty of money still, and had also the gam- 
bler's infatuated faith in a coming run of good 
luck ; so, when he came to town, he went 
into aristocratic lodgings, engaged a valet, and 
lived like a gentleman of quality and fashion. 
Bradstow and Swire followed him closely, 
resolute to bleed him to the last ; and he could 
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not well do without these chums of his, for he 
hated solitude, hated his own company, cared 
for nothing but cards and dice and drink. 
Though he has been observed in female com- 
pany on the marge of Thames, he was not 
drawn thereto by any affection for women, to 
whom his conduct was invariably brutal : it 
was merely that the society of Aphrodite 
Misthote, her loud laughter, her frolic fascina- 
tion, rescued him from himself. It must not be 
supposed that he was troubled with remorse ; 
no, his malady was that dreadful mental 
vacuity which comes upon the man who has 
lived always in the midst of vulgar excitement 
and dissipation. It was the animal anguish of 
a man who had debased himself to an animal. 
It was the delirium tremens of the soul. 

This morning the man was miserable. His 
female companion had mysteriously disap- 
peared from the emerald lawn of the Abbey of 
Misrule. His two male comrades had also 
deserted him — he would not have known why, 
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if his valet had not shown him their names in 
the police report of yesterday's unread Times. 
This valet had a great contempt for his master, 
and had only accepted his situation because he 
could get no other: once he had been an aristo- 
cratic member of the Valetaille, and had even 
dressed a fast and fashionable marquis, long 
since ruined ; but a series of successful lar- 
cenies had tempted him to commit a felony 
which was found out, and he had twelve 
months' experience of hard labour. Fortune 
favoured him when he entered the world 
again : he heard of Arthur Swingate, forged a 
plausible character, and was engaged at once. 
He did his duty admirably; doctored his 
master when drunk, and searched his pockets 
for loose sovereigns ; and never refused to do 
dirty work of any kind. 

" More soda and brandy, confound you," 
said Swingate, after reading this paragraph. 
" What fools these men are ! Think they can 
do in England what they did in the diggings. 
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Weft, I hope they'll be hanged. It's like my 
luck : they get locked up just as I was be- 
ginning to win back my money;" 

He drank off the mixture compounded by his 
valet at a draught, and called for more. While 
waiting for it, he mechanically glanced at the 
Times' second column,* and saw the advertise- 
ment already given. 

" Odd," he soliloquised. " This must be me. 
I was at Jack Straw's Castle, and I 've been on 
the Thames. What 's the sense of it ? Who 's 
Rokes ? Never heard of such a fellow. But 
A. S. of G. G.'s plain enough. Can old Dick 
have died suddenly and left me his money? 
I wish it might be that." At this moment a 
sudden thought struck him, and he turned 
white with fear. " Perhaps it 's a plant. Per- 
haps they want to nab me for that confounded 
forgery." 

He filled his tumbler from the brandy bottle, 
took a big draught, and felt better. 

" Pooh, pdoh," he said to himself, " it can 't 
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be that. Dick wouldn't prosecute his twin 
brother. No; it's good news, I '11 swear." 

So, filled with Dutch courage, he ordered a 
hansom, and drove to Lincoln's Inn. He was 
received by Julian, who told him his master 
would be disengaged in half-an-hour, and shown 
to the waiting-room. There he made himself 
comfortable, finishing while he waited the 
previously untouched decanter of sherry. 

" A magician, I '11 swear," was his silent 
ejaculation when at length he was shown into 
Rokes's room, and saw the white-haired keeper 
of secrets in his fantastic attire. Rokes himself 
had a sudden feeling of surprise when he saw 
this dissipated simulacrum of Dick Swingate. 
But he quietly said — 

" Sit down, Mr Swingate. What can I do 
for you ? " 

" I thought your advertisement in the Times 
might refer to me." 

" It does. I will come to the point at once. 
You have a brother ? " 
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"Yes." 

" You have done him much injury ? " 

Swingate glared fiercely at his interrogator, 
but Rokes calmly held him with his eye. 

" I can't say I see it," he replied, sul- 
lenly. 

" He sees it. And he requires you to leave 
the country." 

Swingate laughed scornfully. 

%i If this little island is not big enough for 
both of us he can go — I won't. I 'm not to be 
bullied, Mr Nokes or Spokes or what your 
name is. I 'm a free man." 

"You are a felon. If I ring this bell you 
will be arrested at once for forgery." 

Swingate turned pale. 

" My brother would not prosecute me, I am 
sure." 

" It is not your brother's affair. The bank 
will prosecute. And I don't think your 
brother would spare you, for he knows your 
cowardly brutality to the lady he was to have 
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married. He knows you to be a depraved and 
despicable scoundrel." 

" If I'm a scoundrel, I 'm not a coward," 
shouted Arthur Swingate, springing from his 
chair and making a rush toward Rokes. 

Rokes did not move— did not even lift his 
revolver. But Jack, whose presence the half- 
drunk ruffian had not noticed, caught him by 
the calf of the leg, and down he went on his 
back with a crash, uttering a mighty oath. 
Then there was silence. Swingate lay supine, 
and Jack held to him with grim tenacity. 

Rokes touched his silver hand-bell. Julian 
entered. 

" Look at that man on the floor," he said. 
" What is he like ? I can't see him from here, 
and it pains me to move." 

"He seems insensible, sir," said the page. 

" Then send round to Skeggs and ask him to 
come here directly." 

The boy went on his errand. 

" Come away, Jack," said Rokes ; and the 
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bull-dog left his quarry and came over to fawn 
on his master. 

The doctor was there in five minutes : a 
stalwart young man, who wore spectacles, and 
looked as if a surgical operation would not 
take him many minutes. With a nod to Rokes, 
he lifted Swingate on to a sofa, unbuttoned 
his throat, felt his pulse, examined the marks 
of Jack's teeth. Then he said — 

" The man is in frightful condition — every 
vein in his body full of alcohol — every nerve 
shattered by it. This trifling bite may kill 
him." 

" The best thing that could happen to him," 
said Rokes ; " if he lives much longer he can't 
escape hanging/' 

" Client of yours," says Skeggs, with a grim 
smile. " Well, we '11 have him off to the hospital 
at once." 

A cab was brought; and Arthur Swingate, 
still insensible, was taken off to the nearest 
hospital. 
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" Good dog, Jack," says Rokes, as the door 
closed behind him. 

After a few minutes, he rang the bell, and 
told Julian to bring him a glass of maraschino. 
Which having drunken, he recovered from the 
languor that a scene of this kind always brought 
upon his weak frame; and he then dictated 
to Julian a telegram to Dick Swingate, re- 
questing him to call in the evening. It was 
impossible to see him before, as he was full 
of business; besides, nothing could be gained 
by it. 

Thus, then, is explained our friend Dick's 
"business elsewhere. " Far too gallant a man 
was he to desert two such charming girls as 
our princess and Josephine on any ordinary 
business. Though he had suffered many long 
years in remote solitude by reason of his 
capacity for loving, he was not soured thereby; 
nor was he capable of thinking otherwise than 
nobly of woman. The fools who brag of man's 
mental superiority, and the fools who ascribe 
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to women all kinds of meanness and insincerity, 
were equally his abhorrence. Dick was chival- 
rous : how often is it the fate of those chivalrous 
souls to pass through the world without 
achieving their destiny ! 

But the profound melancholy of Dick Swin- 
gate's fate was relieved by an inborn and 
ineradicable humour, which made him laugh 
at his own misfortunes. And the love-romance 
of his youth, though it ended tragically, made 
him look through a glamour of poetry on all 
the young maidens of the- new generation, 
unborn when he was in the white, heat of 
passion. If Juliet had died of scarlatina, and 
Romeo had lived to be a prosperous bachelor 
of middle age, think you not that his recollection 
of his early love would have caused him to 
delight in meeting the pretty Miss Montagus 
and Miss Capulets (the families being recon- 
ciled) just as they emerged from the nursery 
and were allowed to come to a late dinner? 
Dick Swingate, dear old boy, as I have drawn 
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him, looks not much like Romeo; but on my 
honour as a careful observer of character, he was 
in his youth as headstrong and passionate 
and reckless as that young Italian gentleman. 
He 'd have killed that tibert, Tybalt, as willingly 
as he'd have killed a cat. Hence would I 
have you infer that his own young life returned 
to him — like a remote landscape seen through 
autumnal haze — as he saw the joyous youth 
and coy maidenhood of a new generation en- 
joying the sensations which he enjoyed two 
decades ago. 

He went to Rokes at the time appointed. 
He found that mysterious gentleman just about 
to dine. Covers were laid for two. 

" I know you have not dined, Swingate," said 
Rokes. "You are late at The Mulberries. 
Take a cutlet with me, and then I '11 tell my 
news — which is important." 

The "cutlet" resolved itself into a light 
dinner of four courses — clear turtle, curried 
lobster, Maintenon cutlets, and grouse. Rokes 
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maintained that a man could not keep his brain 
clear and strong for scientific operations unless 
he ate and drank scientifically. "What," he 
would say, " is the true cause of the degradation 
of the labouring classes in this country ? They 
eat bacon until they assimilate the pig." 

Dick ate his dinner, making an excellent 
good one : well aware was he that to extract 
anything from Rokes before he chose to com- 
municate it was impossible. They chatted 
concerning all manner of things, and became 
absolutely gay in the reminiscences of days 
gone by. But when the port was on the table, 
and Julian gone, Rokes said — 

" You will get rid of your trouble, Dick." 

" How so ? " 

tc A. S. came here to-day, in reply to my 
advertisement. You saw it ? " 

"Yes." 

" I told him a good many plain truths, and 
insisted on his leaving the country. He had 
been drinking heavily, and was very fierce. 
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He sprang from his seat to attack me, when 
my bull-dog, Jack, caught him by the leg. 
Down he went like a log. I called in a doctor, 
and he is now in the hospital. In his diseased 
and debilitated state, I question whether he 
will ever leave it alive. " 

" Poor fellow ! " said Dick. " Poor Arthur. 
It is the best thing for him, I suppose. When 
can I go and see him, Rokes ? " 

" Is it wise to go ? " 

" Probably not. But I can't be wise about 
my twin-brother. Think of it, Rokes — I can't 
talk about it." 

And Dick took a great gulp of Rokes's old 
port to conceal his anguish. 

" My dear old friend," quoth Rokes, " you 
are too tender-hearted. All through life you 
have sacrificed yourself to other people, through 
mistaken kindness. If you had treated your 
brother as he deserved, in the first instance, 
you would not have lost your lady-love, and 
your life would not have been ruined. There 
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is a limit to human charity : you pass that limit 
when you tolerate a man who is irretrievably 
bad. You injure society by refusing to punish 
a man of that order." 

" I don't believe any man is ever irretrievably 
bad," said Dick. " And I certainly won't 
believe it of my own twin-brother." 

"You are irretrievably good, old fellow," 
replied Rokes ; " too good, indeed, to live in 
this world of scoundrels and swindlers. How- 
ever, to the point. You want to visit, your 
brother. You can go to-morrow — I think the 
hours of admission are between twelve and 
two. I hope he may be insensible, and not 
know you ; for if he knows you, he will either 
whine pitifully, like the coward he is, or else 
curse you in the lovely language of California." 

" I think I ought to go," said Swingate. 
" My dear Rokes, you think me a fool. I 
won't say you 've no feeling, for I know other- 
wise ; but you don't understand my recollections 
of the times when he and I, so like that even 
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our father and mother sometimes blundered, 
toddled about in the gardens together, a couple 
of innocent children." 

"Cain and Abel did likewise, I haven't a 
doubt," quoth Rokes. " And if Cain had not 
quite killed Abel, Abel would have begged 
his brother off. My dear Dick, ' ye maun gang 
your ain gate,' as the Scots say. It is simply 
my desire to save you from making further 
sacrifices for a man who has embittered your 
life, and extinguished your career." 

At this moment there was a light tap at the 
door, and Julian entered. 

" Well, child, what news ? " 

" Dingle, sir." 

" Send him in." 

The worthy detective came into the room 
with superfluous courtesy. I think Dingle was 
rather afraid of Rokes — rather doubtful whether 
all his knowledge was lawfully obtained. 
Dingle was ubiquitous and changeable as old 
Proteus himself. I have seen him looking like 
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a wealthy farmer at the Baker Street cattle 
show, like an evangelical rector at the Exeter 
Hall May meetings, like an eminent artist in 
the Academy's edifice. Farmer Dingle, the 
Rev. Mr Dingle, Dingle R.A., were but three 
of a thousand — I might say a myriad — parts 
which this accomplished actor played in order 
to circumvent criminals. He knew every inch 
of London, from Hampstead to Wandsworth, 
from Fulham to Whitechapel : he kept a ledger, 
and entered therein the habits and habitats of all 
the thieves and hetairae of whom he had know- 
ledge. Now, what puzzled Dingle was, that Mr 
Rokes, who never stirred from his chair, but sat in 
the corner all day, and received clients, should 
know an immense number of things which 
Dingle never could discover. He put it down 
to the art of magic. He did not know that few 
men are strong enough to keep their own 
secrets, even though their revelations might 
be disastrous to them ; and that, therefore, any 
man known to be .able to keep other mens 
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secrets, will soon be the depositary of as many 
as he cares to keep. 

" Hope I don't intrude, Mr Rokes," says the 
detective. " Thought you 'd like to know the 
genelman you sent round to the orspitle has 
gone off the hooks — dead, you know." 

"Dead!" exclaimed Dick. "How is that? 
How did they kill him ? " 

" They didn't kill him, that I know of, your 
honour," says the narrator. " He took a fit of 
some sort. The porter said he heard the 
doctors say to each other that he must have 
died in a few months, whatever happened. 
He was reglar used up, they said, and his 
brain was softening, and his heart was out of 
order, and a lot more of the same stamp." 

There was silence for some time. Then 
Swingate said — 

" Rokes, you will arrange about his funeral 
for me, won't you. He may as well be buried 
in the churchyard nearest the hospital. He 
has dishonoured the family, and has no right 
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to the family vault (a heavy ugly narrow 
tenement, whose tenants might naturally object 
to new-comers), and, though I felt strangely 
allied to him while living, I admit that it is 
rather a relief to know he is dead." 

" My dear Swingate," says Rokes, " leave me 
to settle everything. I am glad you take so 
healthy a view of what has occurred. While 
that unhappy man was alive, you felt a sort of 
responsibility for him, and you never knew 
what mischief he might do ; now that he is 
dead, you are relieved from an incubus, and 
can begin the world again, free and unfettered." 

" That 's your way of looking at it, my dear 
friend, and I dare say it is the right one. But 
a thousand other considerations flash across 
my mind, and I cannot yet decide how to 
treat them. You must remember that this 
unscrupulous scoundrel, who did me such 
terrible harm, was my twin-brother. You can't 
realise it, Rokes : no man can who has no 
experience of it. I abhor and despise that man 
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who is now dead, yet I feel as if he were part 
of myself. I shall go down to Idlebridge, and 
think the matter out." 

" The very best thing you can do," said 
Rokes. " Try to shake off the troubles of the 
past, and look hopefully at the future. You are 
in the prime of life; you are freed from all 
future annoyance ; you can choose a career or 
a wife with equal facility." 

"A career, at my age! A wife, with my 
obesity ! Don't chaff a fellow, Rokes. If only 
I can settle down in my old favourite corner, 
uninterrupted except when some true friend 
will visit me, I shall be as happy as I dare 
expect. I have no wish in the world now, 
except that I think I should like to exchange 
a few words with Jessy's daughter." 

" That can be managed," said Rokes, with a 
smile. " Now, go down to The Mulberries 
and sleep off your excitement, and to-morrow 
talk to Tancred about what you think of doing. 
He will give you better advice than I can." 
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At The Mulberries, next morning, everything 
was very late. It was a variable house. Some- 
times everybody was up and out on the lawn 
and the river at five, enjoying the sweet breath 
of morn. Sometimes everybody, having en- 
joyed lobsters and champagne up to a matutinal 
hour, slept on till noon, and achieved recupera- 
tion. To-day, everybody was late : whence it 
happened that Sir Clare Tancred, having come 
up from Great Muddleton by the earliest avail- 
able train, saw nobody on his lawn save the 
Corporal, who had much to tell him about owls 
and oleanders, starlings and seedlings.' He 
gossiped with the Corporal awhile, and then 
walked into the breakfast-room. Nobody there. 

" These children must have dissipated last 
night," he soliloquised, "to be so late this 
morning. And where in the world is Dick 
Swingate, generally such an early bird ? " 

At that moment the door opened, and in 
walked Swingate. Sir Clare was struck by his 
haggard look, his intensely distracted air. In 
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very few words Dick managed to convey what 
had happened to his apprehensive friend. 

" What shall I do ? " he asked, plaintively. 

" Have some breakfast with me at once — 
I 'm awfully peckish — and then go down to 
Idlebridge and think matters over. You will 
soon calm down. What excites you now will 
soon be an immeasurable relief. Clarice and 
1 will come and see you in a week or two. 
Renew your old life before you decide on the 
form which the life of the future shall take." 

Dick obeyed, and breakfasted, and started 
for Idlebridge. Sir Clare awaited the descent 
of Clarice and Josephine, who presently de- 
scended, like Aphrodite and Artemis, fresh from 
the bath. We, who know the princess and 
her lovely friend, can imagine how charming 
they looked in their maiden matutine apparel. 
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EUSTACE FANE. 

u Ay, my friend — 
He is perfect, cavalier and troubadour, 
Master of men, of women master and slave, 
With music ready at his lightest touch, 
And eloquent talk awake upon his lips, 
And a strange fascination in his eye 
"Vyhich seems beyond resistance." 

Sir Clare was busy this day with many matters. 
Clarice and Josephine had to amuse themselves 
as best they might. I suspect they got on very 
fairly. It is a mistake often made by the 
young fellows of the present day that girls 
cannot get on without them. Girls of the 
right sort, rightly trained, can very well manage 
to wait till the right men come to claim them. 
The truth is that in the nobler natures the 
sexual magnetism does not become too strong. 
Every great man, as Coleridge pointed out, 
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has a touch of the woman in him — is feminine, 
though not effeminate. And it is my experi- 
ence that every woman of the highest order 
has in her character something manly — some- 
thing which assimilates her, not to strong- 
minded females, but to the whole race of man. 

Dick Swingate had started hot-foot for Idle- 
bridge. Sir Clare was gone no one knew 
whither. The ladies sat under the quincunx, 
guarded by many dogs, with flickering soft 
September light dropping through the mulberry 
leaves, ahd knitted and netted and chatted, 
industing indolently. Suddenly Lion started 
up, and there was a sudden barking of dogs, 
as a light foot was heard upon the turf. It 
was our friend the poet, who came gaily 
across the grass, admiring the group before 
him, and quoting to himself what Horace wrote 
to Quinctius — 

" Hac latebrae dulces, etiam, si credis, amoenae, j£/ ^ 

Incolumem tibi me praestant Septembribus horis." 

Eustace Fane, one of London's busiest men, 
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seems always to have time on his hand. He 
has offices in Moidore Court, City, where he 
coins gold in that mysterious way known only 
to " city men." He has a private room at the 
head-quarters of the Charing Cross Chronicle, 
into which he glides by a back staircase three 
or four mornings in the week, and after an 
hour's stay leaves behind one of those pro- 
voking cynical Sadducee articles for which that 
journal is famous. He has a studio at Hamp- 
stead, where he models in clay and chisels in 
Parian those exquisite statuettes of his. Did 
not the beautiful Marchioness of Connaught 
sit to him — or stand, rather — for Helen of 
Troy ? And he has a luxurious bachelor's first 
floor in Piccadilly, overlooking the Park, where 
he sometimes gives excellent dinnerettes, and 
where in the short hours he concocts country- 
house comedies, and dashes off love-lyrics and 
nonsense-verses, by the help of a little sparkling 
wine. 

Fane's day, you see, is well filled, yet the 
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fellow always affects to lounge. Meet with 
him anywhere, and he will assure you he has 
nothing to do, and will propose dinner at Rich- 
mond or Greenwich to kill time. His model 
may be waiting at Hampstead, his financial 
agent at Moidore Court, the sub-editor of the 
Charing Cross may be tearing his hair at the 
thought of having to write a leader himself — 
Fane cares not. He is master of the situation. 
I think to this resolute indifference he owes 
a good deal of his marvellous success. 

Having to cover so much ground in London, 
the poetic stockbroker wanted something fast, 
so he made a first-rate man in Long Acre build 
him the highest of hansoms (all hickory and 
steel and cane), with the highest of wheels, and 
imported from America a couple of 2.20 mares 
of the. best strain, warranted never to break 
in their trot, and got for driver an eight stone, 
tough-fibred man of fifty, who in his youth had 
ridden the second horse in the Derby. This 
rapid vehicle, with its red lamp shining like 
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a meteor, used to travel London through at 
all hours of the night. It had brought Fane 
down to The Mulberries this autumn afternoon. 
Why had he come? Well, with all his 
occupations, the poet was in love. Not easy, 
mind you, to see Clarice Tancred daily and feel 
no wish to win her. Eustace, a good fellow 
with all his affectations, had one fault — a fault, 
however, which had much to do with his suc- 
cess in life. He believed himself irresistible. 
He never imagined failure possible. Hence he 
possessed an admirable audacity of teftipera- 
ment that enabled him to conquer city men, 
newspaper editors, women of certain classes. 
And it was in this mood that he approached the 
princess, having made up his mind that by this 
time she must be impressed with his multiform 
perfection, and that the hour to speak had 
come. Although a professed poet, he had, I 
fear, no knowledge of woman's nature — your 
young poet seldom has; he projects an ideal 
of his own, which is as much like a true woman 
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as a lay figure is like Rosalind. So it never 
occurred to him that Clarice's easy manner in 
his presence, her perfect friendliness, were due 
to her caring nothing at all about him save as 
a pleasant companion and her father's friend. 
So he had driven down this afternoon, de- 
termined to speak if he got a chance, and 
feeling morally certain that the answer to his 
question would be Yes. 

He was disappointed to find the two girls 
alone, since manifestly it would be difficult to 
separate them. He had fully expected to find 
Sir Clare and Swingate there, in which event it 
would have been easy to get half-a-dozen quiet 
words with Clarice. Half-a-dozen, he thought, 
would do. 

" Do you love me, pretty little girl ? — 

The answer who can guess ? 
Why, I '11 wager all your teeth of pearl, 
And your lovely tresses that flutter and curl, 
And the eyes that set one's brain in a whirl, 

That answer will be Yes " — 

Eustace Fane used to think in rhyme, very 
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often; and this was his thought as he came 
down to the quincunx. 

I hope my lady readers will be amused at its 
audacity. 

"Glad to see you, Mr Fane," said Clarice, 
as he approached. " Papa is gone off at a 
tangent, and Mr Swingate is gone home in a 
hurry ; and here we are in a state of melancholy 
isolation. Please tell us some news — true or 
untrue." 

" You are looking remarkably well, Miss 
Tancred," said Fane. 

" Upon my word," quoth the princess, " you 
are losing your brilliancy. Are you, of all men 
in the world, going to fall back upon the two 
famous English themes of conversation — health 
and weather. Is there nothing to be done in 
this world but feel people's pulses. and consult 
barometers. I am well. Josephine is well. 
You, I hope, are well. The wind is south- 
west. It may rain. It always may rain in 
England. There ! We Ve exhausted all that 
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the ordinary Englishman and Englishwoman 
have to say to each other. Either strike out 
an utterly new idea, Mr Fane, or relapse into 
silence for the rest of your life." 

Josephine, though accustomed to her friends 
wild flights, looked rather astonished at this 
dashing attack upon Fane. He, however, was 
equal to the occasion. He simply said : — 

" A new idea ! Well, I have only got one at 
this moment. As Sir Clare is absent, and you 
must be dreadfully lonely, won't you ask me to 
stay and dine ? " 

As he said this, he remembered that he had 
promised a fortnight ago to dine that evening 
with the Duke of Abergele, a court card in the 
political pack — to eat a political dinner, with 
dumb waiters, unsound wine, much talk about 
registration, much whisper about getting rid of 
the present leader of The Party, and substi- 
tuting the Marquis of Carabas, or Lord Wheat- 
field, or Sir Fox Huntley Fox Huntley of 
Vixen Grange. No man, it would be agreed, 
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ought to lead The Party unless he had ,£30,000 
a year, at least, from landed property. 

Eustace knew he should be missed, and 
cared not. He was consistently pursuing his 
customary policy. He was perfectly certain 
that the Duke of Abergele would think all the 
more of him for not keeping his appointment. 
He could hear that nobleman explaining to 
Lord Wheatfield, when they reached their 
port — 

" Mr Fane, Wheatfield, sorry you didn't 
meet him. He is full of business ; lives — yes, 
lives — in politics. The most brilliant, and the 
soundest — yes, quite the soundest — young man 
that I know. He will make his mark — make 
his mark very soon." Et cetera, ad libitum. 

"What say you, Josephine?" asked the 
princess. " Shall we let this audacious young 
gentleman stay and carve the saddle of 
mutton ? " 

"Yes, I think," replied Josephine. "You 
and I generally quarrel when we are left alone 
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together, so Mr Fane will be useful to keep us 
in order." 

They spent a pleasant indolent afternoon 
beneath the mulberries. Fane forgot for the 
time his errand, and was full of gossip and 
anecdote, social and literary. One peculiarity 
there is in Clarice Tancred, noticeable in a few 
women only : she draws out the finest faculties 
of a man, and causes him to show himself at 
his best. To be in her company is like in- 
haling air that is very full of oxygen. She 
stimulates and suggests. 

They had a merry little dinner. Sir Clare, 
according to a frequent habit of his, had tele- 
graphed to Clarice that he should not be at 
home. After dinner they adjourned to the 
music-room, and Fane and Clarice sang a 
duet, and then Josephine sat down and sang 
Summer is Sweet. As she came to the lines — 

" Pleasant it is in a boat to glide 

On a river whose ripples to ocean haste, 
With indolent fingers fretting the tide, 

And an indolent arm round a darling waist " — 
VOL. II. F 
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Clarice turned suddenly, and saw Fane's eyes 
fixed on her with a meaning she understood. 
He also saw she understood it. He whispered, 
under cover of the music — 

" May I hope ? " 

Our princess, calm and self-possessed, held 
out her right hand, which he grasped, and 
answered — 

" My friend, no." 

" What are you two talking about?" said Jose- 
phine, rising from the piano as she finished her 
song. 

Eustace Fane took leave very soon after; 
and, as his fast cab took him toward Piccadilly, 
inwardly grumbled at the first disappointment 
of any magnitude he had ever undergone. The 
spoilt child of circumstance, he found it hard — 
ay, almost impossible — to believe in failure. 
But there was no doubt he had failed this time : 
Clarice's eye was even more decisive than her 
speech. Yes, he had failed, and in the most 
momentous event of life. The idea haunted 
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him; kept him from sleeping; till at last he 
was obliged to light a cigar and read some old 
plays which he kept for midnight recreation. 
Let us leave him busy with Congreve's Love 
for Love, and unroof The Mulberries to look in 
upon Clarice and Josephine in their bedroom — 
light hair and dark upon adjacent pillows, 
dimly seen by Asmodeus by dim aid of the 
night light. 

"Why were you so sharp upon Mr Fane 
this afternoon ?" asks •Josephine. "I thought 
you liked him." 

" I like him very much." 

" Then why did you attack him so fiercely ? 
I was quite ashamed of you." 

"Shall I tell you, Josie?" said Clarice, 
sleepily. " I saw by the look of his eyes he 
meant to ask me to marry him. I wanted to 
prevent him." 

" And did he ask?" says Josephine, excitedly 
rising half up in bed, and leaning her elbow 
on the pillow. " But of course he couldn't ; we 
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gave him no chance. I wish I 'd known, I 'd 
have gone out of the room." 

" There was no need, child. He asked, and 
I politely declined." 

"When?" 

" When you were singing Summer is Sweet. 
Poor Eustace! It will do him good to be 
disappointed. He takes life rather too easily." 

" But he is so nice," says Josephine. 

" Then marry him yourself, you little 
stupid." • 

It is my private conviction that at this point 
Josephine pinched Clarice. 

" I don't believe," says Josephine, after a 
pause, " that you have made up your mind to 
refuse him. ,, 

" Dear me ! I am so sleepy," quoth the 
princess, with a tremendous yawn. "Good 
night, dear." 

Thereafter silence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SWING ATE' S RETURN. 
" Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto." — Catullus. 

Dick Swingate's absence from his beloved 
cottage at Idlebridge had been a matter of 
weeks merely — to him it seemed years. For 
two decades he had lived the most peaceful of 
lives, remote from the world, unacquainted 
with its turmoil, except through the news- 
papers. He had been summoned back to it ; 
had found — and lost — his brother ; had seen 
the lovely daughter of the woman he loved 
long before ; had learnt the strange and terrible 
secret of his misery. It was much to happen 
in so short a time. It was too much for our 
friend Dick to assimilate at once : heartily glad 
was he to get away from the great metropolis, 
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arid to set his face due west in an express 
train. 

He reached Idlechester as a September 
sunset fell upon the square cathedral towers. 
He went to the Plenilune and ordered dinner. 
He felt as if he could dine, now that he was 
in Dreamshire again. He polished off some 
moorland mutton cutlets, and a brace of birds, 
and drank a bottle of champagne, and a pint 
of excellent canonical port, such as always may 
be found within the shadow of a cathedral. 
Then he strolled out in the moonlight to smoke, 
and to look at the old minster, with its many 
ecclesiastic dwellings around. Presently he 
found himself gazing, with much interest, at 
the palace of the bishop, an ancient edifice, 
partly one storey high, partly two, with a strong 
square tower set over a circular archway, 
formerly the chief entrance. The palace was 
a blaze of light this night. The bishop's lady 
was evidently receiving the patricians of Idle- 
chester. The wide low rooms were brilliant 
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with pretty Dreamshire girls, and tall Dream- 
shire youths — for who knows not that, in that 
county, beauty of womanhood is paramount, 
and a man of six feet is esteemed rather short 
than otherwise ? Dick pictured to himself 
Jessy, Jessy's daughter, the centre of attrac- 
tion in this pleasant scene, prettily blending 
the dignity of the bishop's lady, with the 
merriment of the young girl fresh from the 
gardens of maidenhood. Melancholy was Dick 
as he strolled back to the Plenilune. But on 
the steps of that clerical hostelry he was met 
by an excited waiter, who handed him a huge 
square envelope, sealed with a very definite 
coat of arms. Dick opened it, and saw upon a 
card — 



®|j* W l ^°9 "f SMwftwfcr rob ffl** $twxiojs 

AT HOME. 
1 2th September 1871. 



Dick looked back to the superscription. 
Yes ; not a doubt of it. The address was to 
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Richard Swingate, Esquire, Plenilune Hotel. 
Dick's- first thought was — 

" That 's Rokes." 

His next was* — 

" What have I got to wear ? " 

For he was determined to go. It was not 
late ; somewhere about ten. He rushed up 
to his room,, put himself into clothing which he 
hoped would not greatly shock the cathedral 
city, and made his way across the close to 
the bishop's palace, with an alert step that 
seemed to belie his age. He was thinking of 
Jessy. 

He reached the palace. He walked to the 
front door across a small courtyard pavement 
with lawn in the middle, odorous with flower- 
ing plants. The entrance hall was open — there 
was no footman to take the card of so late an 
arrival — so he passed in leisurely fashion on to 
the great saloon, where innocent mirth was at 
its climax. There was a carpet dance. Space 
enough for this in the centre of the superb old 
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room, whose stained windows were unrivalled 
in England, and whose roof had lasted seven 
or eight centuries. The dancers had the 
centre to themselves, while in the ample margin 
there were groups engaged in flirtation, in 
scientific discussion, in theologic controversy, in 
political debate. Many a curate, caught by an 
ecclesiastical superior, and compelled to listen 
to his words of wisdom, cast furtive glances 
at the central spot where loveliness congre- 
gated and danced. 

Dick didn't want to dance. Dick's great 
desire was to see Jessy the younger — and this 
desire was soon gratified. Suddenly he heard 
the laugh he knew so well — her mother's laugh. 
He turned round : there were the merry eyes 
that he remembered so long ago. Jessy looked 
at him in momentary perplexity. Dick at once 
said — 

"Mrs Beaufoy, I believe you very kindly 
sent me a card at my hotel. I do not know to 
what I owe so gracious a courtesy, but it has 
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given me indescribable pleasure to see your 
charming reception/' 

Dick could be grandiloquent when he liked. 

"Oh, Mr Swingate, I am sure," said the 
bishop's wife. " My friend Mr Rokes of Lin- 
coln's Inn asked me to send you a card. I am 
so glad you like it. You live at Idlebridge, 
Mr Rokes tells me. May I drive over and .see 
you?" 

" I shall be delighted if you will," said Dick. 
" I live in a very quaint old cottage, but I 
think I can find you something by way of 
luncheon. But will you bring the bishop ? I 
am rather afraid of bishops." 

" How odd ! " said Jessy. " I know a bishop 
who is rather afraid of me. But my bishop 
is not a bad sort, I assure you, Mr Swingate. 
Come, let us find him, that you may see that 
bishop and bogey are not synonyms." 

They found the bishop — five feet ten, 
forty-five in age, lithe, rapid, absent, nervous, 
a man often bothered by small things, but cap- 
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able of mastering on the instant any matter of 
importance. He was most courteous to Dick, 
but evidently thought he was some old friend 
whom it was his duty to know. 

" There : that's over," quoth Jessy, as she 
took Dick's arm and showed him the way to 
the supper-room, pretending herself to be 
hungry. " My dear Archibald — that 's his 
episcopal name — is awfully nice during the 
short periods he deigns to spend on the sur- 
face of this planet. But he's almost always 
somewhere else. What with his theology and 
his metaphysics and his mathematics, it appears 
to me that he doesn't want a wife. When a 
man is wedded to several sciences, Mr Swin- 
gate, ordinary marriage becomes a kind of 
polygamy." 

At this point they entered the supper-room, 
and Dick had a pleasant opportunity of finding 
that the bishop's lady was strangely like one 
whom he had loved long ago, and never for- 
gotten since. However, the interview was only 
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too brief, for Mrs Beaufoy had to return and 
attend to her other guests. But she said, as 
they parted, " I shall soon see you at Idle- 
bridge." 

Still melancholy was our friend Dick Swin- 
gate as he strolled back to the Plenilune. This 
child — now a bishop's wife — was so absurdly 
like her mother in form and feature, in physical 
movement and mental caprice. However, it 
was no use to reflect upon it. As he walked 
up the grim stairway of the hotel, he heard 
the cathedral clock strike two, and he had to 
be down at six sharp to occupy the box-seat 
of the coach to Idlebridge. He scribbled five 
as his hour to be called on the slate in the 
hacll, and slept a most delicious sleep, and felt 
very savage when Boots came pounding at 
his door three hours after he had got between 
the sheets. 

" 1 11 have a good sleep to-night, by Jove," 
said Swingate to himself. 

Short Gaarge was thunderstricken, but de- 
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lighted, when, at six on that keen September 
morning, Mr Swingate came down the steps of 
the Plenilune and climbed up on the box. 

"Why, Mr Swingate," says he, "you be a 
sight for sore eyes, sure-ly. Why, we 
thought you were lost in Lunnon town. My 
niece Thirza has been crying her eyes out all 
over Idlebridge, and declaring she shall never 
see her master any more. I say, Jack," he 
exclaimed to the guard, who had just mounted 
to his seat, " we ought to have a reward I think 
for taking Mr Swingate back again." 

" I dare say the squire '11 give us a glass 
o' cider," says Jack Fownes, grinning — for 
Dick's generosities were not quite so penurious. 
And therefore Jack blew upon his bugle the blast 
of departure in masterly manner, causing several 
ecclesiastic dignitaries who lived in and about 
the Cathedral Close to turn in their beds and 
anathematise and maranathise the early mail to 
Idlebridge. 

Dick was in a dream all the way home. He 
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longed to sleep in his own bed, and think 
over all that had happened to him. A lovely 
September sunrise was just beginning to fade 
as they crossed the antique bridge over the 
Idle, and pulled up in front of the London Inn. 
Dick sprang gaily from his seat, invited Tipper 
and Fownes to share with him the customary 
tankard, and then went off to Bridge Cottage. 

As he walked up the path, that red-haired 
giantess and maid-of-all-work, Thirza Tipper, 
came out of the front door. She was the most 
regular and punctual of ancillae, and it was just 
the hour at which she was in the habit of scrub- 
bing the door-step. She emerged, with bucket 
and scrubbing-brush ; but, suddenly catching a 
glimpse of her master, she threw down those 
implements with a crash, rushed down the path, 
caught him in her stalwart arms, and ex- 
claimed — 

" O master ! I did think thou wert lost alto- 
gether. Oh, 'tis a blithe day that brings thee 
back to Idlebridge ! " 
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And therewith she kissed him violently. 

" That will do, Thirza," says Dick, when he 
recovered his breath. " You are a good girl, 
but you need not be so ferociously affectionate." 

Poor Thirza did not in the least know what 
he meant, but the tone of his voice made her 
cry. Let us leave the giantess blubbering. 
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WHY ARE NOVELS WRITTEN* 

" Example sways when precept fails, 
And sermons are less read than tales. 1 

The master of our craft, Henry Fielding, had 
the habit of commencing each division of his 
story with an- essay, which, in the slang of the 
present time, would be called "padding." In 
my next novel I mean to do likewise. But 
I see no reason, while dear Dick Swingate 
is pulling himself together at Idlebridge, and 
Eustace Fane as doing his utmost to forget 
Clarice (not an easy matter for any man who 
has once seen her), why I should not do a little 
didactic business. Now, this is a novel-writing 
age; and there are a great many people who 
write novels and find publishers who have not 
an elementary idea as to why novels should be 
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written. The men go in for startling their 
readers : the women for fascinating them. To 
neither class does it occur that prose fiction 
should reflect human nature. 

Now, my theory of the design of the novel is 
this : It should instruct the young and amuse the 
old. Old folk, when they no longer can mix 
actively in society, can sit in their arm-chairs by 
the fireside and live their lives over again. But 
that they may do this in a novel, the novel must 
be true. It must deal with possible characters 
in conceivable circumstances. When a man has 
lived his life, and seen a myriad varieties of 
humanity, he is not likely to care for some im- 
possible idiot, invented by a novel-scribbling 
chit just fresh from the nursery. 

The novel, as instructing the young, might at 
this moment do almost as much good as the 
pulpit. Everybody does not go to church, but 
everybody does read novels. You can't help it, 
if the novels are good. Now, the novelist's duty 
is obvious. I don't want him to give up his 

VOL. II. G 
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description of villains, male and female, since 
such persons exist, and are very troublesome ; 
but I ask him to look a little at the other side of 
human nature, and to try to depict the honour- 
able gentlemen and lovely ladies who are by no 
means scarce in this England of ours. Villains 
are not the majority among us : even if they 
were, more good would be done by painting a 
man as he ought to be, than by photographing 
scoundrels. The fault of the modern novelist 
is, that he cannot put upon his canvas a gentle- 
man or a lady. Yet one meets gendemen 
and ladies every day; and, as they certainly 
have not perished from society, I see no reason 
why they should have perished out of literature. 
Is it because novelists are, for the most part, 
not exactly gentlemen and ladies ? 

The novelist may do an infinite deal of good 
if he will condescend to teach boys and girls. 
They want teaching, just now. There are so 
many cross lights of religion and science, that 
young folk get perplexed, and often lose their 
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way entirely. The parson does his business 
with sermons and sermonettes ; the scientist 
tells you what manner of hideous animal you 
were descended from, and how slightly superior 
you are to the anthropoid ape. All this is 
very well for the futile folk whom it interests ; 
but, as Mr Pope says — 

" The proper study of mankind i6 man;" 
That study belongs first to the poet — secondly, 
to the novelist. And the novelist has this 
advantage over his nobler brother, the poet, 
that he can follow his hero and heroine, hi£ 
villain and villainess, into holes and corners 
where poetry would go out for want of sufficient 
oxygen. The novelist puts before the world 
men and women he has seen — idealised, it may 
be, but true for all that. If he is wise enough 
to follow the tracks of nature, and to describe 
men and women such as one meets every day, 
he will succeed. 

The true novelist is the best of schoolmasters. 
He paints virtue and vice with their natural 
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and necessary results. He deals with the 
difficulties of life, and shows how they may be 
conquered. He depicts characters of many 
types, and shows what they would do under 
various circumstances. If true to nature, if his 
work is the work of strong imagination, based 
on long experience, his books are worth their 
weight in gold ; if he is false to nature, if he 
lacks either experience or imagination, his work 
is worthless. 

I am afraid I have said a good many times 
that the novelist's main difficulty — as, indeed, 
it is the crucial difficulty of epic poet and 
dramatist — is to put gentlemen and ladies on 
his canvas, and to make them interesting. 
Nothing is easier than to depict people with 
oddities about them : the man or woman whose 
character is rounded and complete, yet who has 
very definite character, is the novelist's great 
puzzle. In the great gallery of fiction, through 
which our imaginations roam at intervals, there 
are many portraits by the first masters that we 
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cannot help admiring, though we knpw them to 
be untruthful. Homer and Shakespeare ex- 
cepted, can we think of a creator of character 
who has not exaggerated for the sake of effect ? 

However, even exaggeration teaches, though 
truth teaches better. What the world asks 
from the novelist is a picture of itself — a picture, 
indeed, of its better self. There are men and 
women walking this earth of a noble, I may say, 
of an heroic type. Such persons let the novelist 
describe, as model and exemplar for the com- 
munity. Why is not this more frequently done ? 
Simply because there is nothing so difficult 
as to paint men and women of the higher 
type — nothing so easy as to paint those of the 
lower. 

The novel should reflect life. Now life is 
not laughable, not contemptible, not grotesque. 
It is, in the hands of those who know how to 
live, poetic, picturesque, earnest, intensely in- 
teresting. Of course there are many strata of 
society, but it assuredly is not the novelist's 
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duty to seek his characters in the lowest 
stratum of all. If the novel is to teach, it 
must be by exhibiting to the multitude men 
and women of the highest class, which is the 
very thing most difficult to do. 
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CLARICE'S LOVERS. 

" The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact" 

That Eustace Fane was disgusted, vasans dire. 
It was his first discomfiture. And, as Lord 
Melbourne said of Lord Macaulay, he was 
so " confoundedly cock-sure" of everything. He 
had quite made up his mind to marry Clarice 
Tancred, and had indeed decided on a house 
among the Surrey Hills that would just suit 
them, and on the dress she was to wear at her 
first drawing-room. So, when he found himself 
promptly rejected, he was very savage, and 
cast about to think who in the world it could 
be that our princess preferred. 

He could think of no one. She was not 
likely to be in love with elderly gentlemen 
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like Paladin and Skolinson and Swingate. The 
more he meditated on the matter, the more 
absurd seemed her behaviour in refusing him. 
There must, he thought, be some reason for 
it; yet for the life of him could he think oi 
no one for whom she could entertain a pre- 
ference. 

Yet it is quite certain that our mighty friend 
Thoralf Skolinson entertained a preference for 
her, though he was almost old enough to be 
her father, and though Eustace Fane dis- 
respectfully dismissed him from his calculations 
as an "old fogy!" Thoralf was not a con- 
temptible rival. 'Tis true, he never wrote 
poetry; he did not sing songs or chisel statuettes 
or play the key-bugle : indeed, it would have 
been difficult to mention anything Skolinson did 
do. But it was impossible to look at him with- 
out perceiving there were many things he could 
do. That grand frame of his was capable of 
mighty deeds ; that high broad brow of his, 
furrowed like the granite forehead of an Asian 
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god, was manifestly capable of great thought. 
Thoralf Skolinson carried about with him an 
idea of latent power, of indolent chivalry : any 
woman would feel safe in his company, would 
feel certain of his courtesy, his courage, his 
capacity. 

Now Thoralf was in love with our princess, 
and it was certainly the first time in his life 
he had been in love, though doubtless he 
had passed through many an intrigue, had 
gratified many a fantasy. And he clearly saw, 
whether by experience or intuition, that the 
time for Clarice's falling in love had not 
yet arrived — the depths of her heart were not 
stirred. Skolinson saw that Fane was fasci- 
nated; but he somehow understood that the 
princess would not marry the poet. A brilliant 
and fascinating youngster, Fane ; but not man 
enough, Skolinson felt certain, to marry Clare 
Tancred's daughter. ' 

Thoralf, confessing to himself that he was in 
love, determined to keep the fact a severe and 
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stringent secret from everybody but himself. 
Yet have I a strong opinion that Clarice found 
him out, though Skolinson never for a instant 
suspected it. Girls — ye gods ! how simple- 
subtle they are! how they turn a man inside 
out without any . self-betrayal ! Clarice, I 
believe, knew what was passing in Skolinson' s 
mind just as well as she evidently knew what 
was passing in Fanes. 

As for Thoralf, he determined to wait. Your 
big men usually have some "staying" power, 
mentally as well as physically. Skolinson did 
not know whether it would be his fortunate 
destiny to pluck the flower he loved; but at 
any rate he had no desire to pluck it too early. 
He took matters quietly. He was not devoid 
of perspicacity, and saw that Fane was in 
love, and guessed very nearly the time when 
the poet spoke and was dismissed. For there- 
after there came a difference in Fane's manner ; 
he was not so marvellously gallant in his con- 
duct to Clarice, and showed a tendency to 
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be very courteous to Miss Lester. Clarice, 
amused, quietly watched this change in his 
style, and occasionally chaffed Josephine about 
Fane's attentions. Josephine received them 
not inimically. She knew that Eustace wrote 
poetry and modelled pretty girls ; but she also 
knew that these frivolities were compensated 
by a successful career on the Stock Exchange. 
It was whispered that lie wrote for a paper — 
which was objectionable; but it was known 
that he made money on time-bargains — which 
was highly virtuous. And of course, when he 
married, he would give up his slim-ankled 
models, his Rossetti-like sonnets, his youthful 
irregularities and eccentricities, and set up 
a substantial suburban mansion in what 
auctioneers call park-like ground, and adhere 
most piously to Capel Court. 
So reasoned Josephine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE THAMES AGAIN. 

m It 's gude to be merry and wise, 
It 'a gude to be honest and true ; 
And afore ye } re off wi' the auld love, 
It *s best to be on wi* the new "-r-Scottish Song. 

" Now bracketed in mutual shame they met, 
Below — great Heaven I below — a Baronet." — Cayley. 

Josephine. was going to leave The Mulberries. 
Some of her numerous relations wanted her — 
a married sister, I think. So she was com- 
pelled to end her holiday; and Sir Clare de- 
cided that her final day should be occupied 
with one more excursion on the imperial 
stream. He wanted to pay another visit to 
Great Muddleton; and not far from that 
interesting town there is a pleasant country- 
seat which I will call Hazleford — apparently 
so styled because there was once a ford thereto 
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from the old-fangled Berkshire village of Hazle. 
Hazle, archaeologists say, used to be Hays 
Hill; and this theory gains probability from 
the village being in a valley, and from no one 
called Hay having any traditional connexion 
with the place. It is a sleepy village, with 
an old barn-like church, built in the reign of 
William Rufus, and with massive walls sur- 
rounding the grounds where once stood a 
splendid mansion, and with many curious 
relics both for antiquary and geologian. 
The parson is very High Church, and reads 
the service with an air of surprise that would 
delight Sir John Coleridge. When he comes 
on the statement — " There were giants on the 
earth in those days," he announces it to his 
congregation as though it were quite the first 
time he had heard of such a thing. 

Opposite this mediaeval village stands Hazle- 
ford, a red-brick house built early in the last 
century, with lawns sloping to the Thames, 
and a lovely view over two reaches of the 
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river, dotted with aits of extreme beauty. 
There dwells Sir - Evelyn Carew, a young 
baronet in about his fifth or sixth lustrum. 
Sir Clare, himself a baronet, was sorry that he 
could not drop his title, having rather a con- 
tempt for the order ; but my own experience of 
baronets (I don't mean those recently made 
out of Mayors) is rather to their credit. My 
friend Mr Cayley has made a baronet the hero 
of that charming but stupidly neglected poem 
of his, Sir Reginald Mohun. After that, who 
shall dare to sneer at baronets ? 

Well, having business at Great Muddleton, 
Sir Clare determined to take his yacht on to 
Hazleford, and call on his young friend, and 
give Josephine a sight of his noble grounds and 
lovely gardens. Sir Evelyns tastes are simple 
and healthy. He likes boating and gardening ; 
he also likes poetry and art. His water- 
colour drawings are above the common level 
of the amateur ; and as to his verses, which he 
throws off simply to amuse himself and his 
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friends, without any notion of surpassing 
Tennyson and Browning, .we shall see what 
they are like presently. His gardens are 
delightful : noble old-fashioned* walled enclo- 
sures, with plenty of glass, under the care of a 
first-class gardener. 

" Neighbour," said Sir Clare to this horticul- 
turist, " I must bring the Corporal to see your 
azaleas and pelargoniums." 

Sir Evelyn encourages social intercourse 
among his people, and between them and 
their neighbours. He has built a reading-room 
for the men he employs — a gem in its way; 
and connected with it is a kind of reception- 
room where Neighbour can talk over horticul- 
tural discoveries and subtleties with the gar- 
deners of the vicinage, over a pipe and a glass 
of good ale. My friend Blackmore, poet and 
gardener, would delight in this young baronet's 
arrangements. 

The first of the house was a friend of John 
Evelyn, the friend of us all. Perhaps that 
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famous planter implanted a love of trees and 
flowers in the mind of Sir Robert Carew, and 
that love descended to his present represen- 
tative. I hope Sir Evelyn will never lose it; 
also that he will never lose that spiritual 
youth, that buoyancy and trustfulness, which 
remind one of the bloom on one of his own 
peaches. The worst of such a temperament 
is that scoundrels often take advantage of it. 
The pure generosity which is really selfish — 
for it gratifies the self or soul (synonyms) to 
do good to ones neighbours and dependants — 
is too often warped by the malfeasance of 
villains. Sir Evelyn Carew is a splendid 
example of my theory that selfishness is the 
true religion. Every man is to himself the 
centre of the universe; and his first and 
highest duty is to his own self or soul ; and in 
fulfilling this duty he will practise the noblest 
virtues. Is not this the doctrine of Epicurus 
and Epictetus ? Is it not true ? 

Sir Evelyn is a lover of literature, likes to 
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entertain men ot letters, is arrided by the 
stimulus of intellectual society. And there is 
a pavilion opposite the house for billiards ; and 
there is a cottage in the grounds for men who 
like late hours, and detest going to bed. This 
is wise. I do not approve of too much 
nocturnal revelry ; but there be folk (of whom 
I am one) whose brains work not at mid-day 
as they work at midnight. I assure you, 
gentle reader, if I wrote you a novel between 
sunrise and sunset, 'twould be as dull as a 
catalogue, or, as Sir Charles Grandison. I 
can imagine Richardson, in the parlour behind 
his shop, writing about that superfine hero in 
intervals of customers. But I cannot write by 
day. By day I must delight in the glory of the 
world. I say, with Thomson — 

" I care not, Fortune, what you me deny : 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace — 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky." 

While the windows of the sky are wide open, 

to sit down with blank paper before you, and 
vol. 11. h 
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insult the sunlight and the trees and flowers 
and birds with long pages of prose seems to 
me abominable. I can write a love lyric under 
such conditions, especially if Amoret is under 
the trees with me. But prose — no! That I 
usually begin between ten and twelve of an 
evening, writing on till some time in the short 
hours. 

Sir Clare Tancred took with him to Hazle- 
ford only the two young ladies and Eustace 
Fane. Skolinson had some troublesome busi- 
ness in connection with his property, which 
took him to North Lancashire; Paladin was 
in command of his regiment in the famous 
autumnal campaign, which has proved that we 
English could beat the world, if there were only 
enough of us. So Sir Evelyn had only a party 
of four to receive. He received them most 
pleasantly. He loves his place, and likes to 
make his people happy, and delights to receive 
friends who can appreciate him and his work. 
Some folk think him merely crotchety; I do 
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not. I can see excellent good sense in his 
reserving for himself a room in every cottage 
he builds (and he builds many), where he can 
take a bed at a moment's notice. The know- 
ledge that the lord of the manor may any even- 
ing come to a cottage, and stay to sleep, is 
not unlikely to check certain irregularities too 
common in rural districts. If there were 
more landlords who would live in this familiar 
way with their tenants, I think there would 
be less drunkenness, and fewer illegitimate 
births. 

Sir Clare and his party had a pleasant 
luncheon together, and Tancred chaffed Fane 
on being in the presence of a better poet than 
himself. Fane, not in the best of humours — 
for nobody likes a refusal from a lady, and your 
uniformly successful man is only too apt to 
resent it — stood rather on his poetic dignity. 
Perhaps he had a right. England's best com- 
posers had been proud to find music for his 
lyrics, and England's ablest singers to sing 
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them, and England's loveliest ladies to copy 
them. Eustace had no need to be jealous of 
any other man. His songs were heard in the 
drawing-rooms of the West ; his epigrams were 
quoted in the clubs and in Parliament. He had 
the football of life at his foot. I do not think 
he ever failed with anything till he made the 
mistake of proposing to the princess. It was 
an absurd mistake. 

Sir Clare was in rather a mischievous mood, 
and was trying to make the saying about genus 
irritabile vatum seem true. I think Eustace 
chafed a little at first; but he is a sensible 
fellow, and soon took his punishment amiably. 
Indeed, he expressed obviously cordial admira- 
tion of a poem which Sir Clare insisted on 
reading aloud from a volume, printed by Carew 
" for private circulation :" — 

" * You have heard,' said a youth to his sweetheart, who stood, 
While he sat on a cornsheaf, at daylight's decline, — 
' You have heard of the Danish boy's whistle of wood ; 
I wish that the Danish boy s whistle was mine.' 
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" 'And what would you do with it ? tell me,' she said, 
While an arch smile played over her beautiful face. 
* I would blow it/ he answered, ' and then my fair maid 
* Would fly to my side, and would there take her place/ 

" 'Is that all you wish for? Why, that may be yours 
Without any magic/ the fair maiden cried ; 
'A favour so light one's good nature secures ;' 
And she playfully seated herself by his side. 

" 'I would blow it again/ said the youth, 'and the charm 
Would work so that not even modesty's check 
Would be able to keep from my neck your white arm.' 
She smiled, and she laid her white am* round his neck. 

" 'Yet once more would I blow, and the music divine 
Would bring me the third time an exquisite bliss ; 
You would lay your fair cheek to this brown one of mine, 
And your lips, stealing past it, would give me a kiss.' 

" The maiden laughed out in her innocent glee — 

' What a fool of yourself with the whistle you'd make ! 
For only consider how silly 'twould be 

To sit there and whistle for what you might take.' " 

" That 's charming," said Eustace, " and con- 
tains an excellent moral — 'tis the first axiom 
in the Euclid of love." 

And I think the charming little lyric taught 
him a lesson, for he walked about with Josephine 
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a good deal on Thames' margin that afternoon. 
Hearts, like cricket-balls, may be caught on the 
rebound. The worst of it is, that the bloom 
gets a little rubbed off the peach in this pro- 
cess. Yet, on the other hand, the boy or girl 
who has had no amorous experiences is dread- 
fully spooney. I don't know how to decide the 
matter. I could wish that ladies' seminaries 
(that I believe is the word) taught something 
beyond the use of the globes. 

I defy you to find a pleasanter place to 
lunch and laze than Hazleford, or a pleasanter 
entertainer than Sir Evelyn Carew. It is in- 
finitely pleasant to find a young fellow who 
is patrician and opulent without being proud, 
who is handsome and brilliant without being 
vain. Few and rare are the folk whom pros- 
perity does not spoil. I confess a liking for 
adversity. Forti nihil difficile is the motto of 
our greatest statesman. Character is destiny, 
said the great German. The man who is 
master of himself is master of the world. 
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Eustace Fane enticed Josephine Lester into 
a pair-oar, and took her away to an island 
where the beeches were reddening, where the 
young brood of cygnets were whitening, where 
autumn was doing its royal work of maturity. 
Eustace was beginning to think that, after all, 
Josephine would suit him better than Clarice. 
Poet and artist though he was, he was aufond 
a stockbroker; and he did not feel quite sure 
that, if our princess had become Mrs Fane, 
she would have appropriately filled the matri- 
monial niche. Mrs Fane! That lady, you 
see, would have to be dignified, would have 
to be exclusive; but our Clarice has merely 
the dignity of a Greek goddess, and the ex- 
clusiveness of a person who, pitying fools, 
declines to associate with them. No; our 
friend Fane began to think that it was rather 
lucky Clarice had refused him. Thus thinking, 
he honestly admitted to himself his own in- 
feriority to her — quoting in his own mind 
Shakespeare's famous simile of the "dyer's 
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hand." He told himself clearly — for Eustace 
was no hypocrite even to himself — that the 
princess was of too noble a strain for his re- 
quirement. He accepted his fate, and thought 
himself fortunate in being refused. 

Whether Josephine also means to refuse him 
is a problem which at present I leave unsolved. 
They are going up the river very pleasantly 
together, and I hope they enjoy their tHe-h-tete. 
If not, it is their own fault, for the autumnal 
foliage is lovely beyond any words that I can 
use, and the delicious river doubles the beauty 
of skyscape and landscape. But I leave them 
to themselves, which probably is what they 
would prefer. 

Meanwhile Clarice and the two baronets 
were pervagating Hazleford. There is much 
to be seen and enjoyed there. There are fine 
pictures in the house and lovely scenes in the 
grounds. On the terrace before the house, 
looking on two beautiful reaches of the river, 
rendered more beautiful as the afternoon sun 
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of September came aslant through woodland 
across water, they sat a while and talked 
nonsense with just a small kernel of sense in it. 

" What a beautiful tree ! " exclaimed Clarice, 
pointing to a columnar silver-rinded beech of 
perfect form. 

" I agree with your admiration of trees," said 
Sir Evelyn. "But a young lady generally 
would think it shocking to exclaim — ' What a 
handsome man!'" 

"Would she?" says the princess, "/shouldn't, 
I assure you. I think the beauty of man the 
most glorious of God's physical works. The 
prettiness of woman is paltry to it. The nobility 
and grandeur of a man are beyond anything 
else the world can produce-" 

" Well," said Sir Evelyn Carew, " I never 
heard that theory before." 

" It is a logically demonstrable theory," quoth 
Sir Clare Tancred. " Were I Socrates, and 
you a youthful Athenian, I should get you to 
admit that by a series of questions. Being 
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only an Englishman, I just remind you that the 
soul creates the body. The body is a tenement 
which the soul uses for a while. Where you 
see in a man absolute beauty of form, depend 
on it there is a beautiful spirit which creates 
that form. The spirit gives colour to the eye, 
arches the lip, shapes the hand, gives strength 
to the leg. Matter is earth, but the soul is 
God." 

"You've got some odd notions, Tancred," 
said Carew. 

" So have you ; so has everybody who thinks 
for himself. And don't you think it is almost 
time for men to begin to think when what the 
police call the opposite sex, and Mr Arnold 
calls the insurgent sex, are boring you to death 
with Amazonian theories which Achilles ended 
for a few centuries when he slew Penthesilea ? 
The follies of contemporary womankind would 
be merely laughable, were it not that the 
majority of men don't know how to manage 
their wives and daughters." 
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"Is it a deep and dire mystery ?" asked Sir 
Evelyn. 

" Two words — Be Master. Women hate to 
have to think or act for themselves. Tell 
them what to do, and they do it to perfection. 
That old-fangled word obey in the old-fashioned 
marriage service was put in by a wise man. A 
woman loves to obey. What the most recalci- 
trant woman wants is a man strong enough to 
compel obedience." 

" Then I suppose we are all slaves, papa," 
says the princess. 

"Slaves in one sense," said Sir Clare. 
" Women, rightly considered, are the property 
of men — they belong to them. Of course, this 
in no degree interferes with knightly worship, 
with poetic love-songs. Your hound or falcon 
is yours. None the less do you admire the 
speed and courage of the dog, the keenness 
and daring of the bird. We should get rid of a 
deal of nonsense if women would generally 
admit that men are their masters. The women 
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who won't admit it are usually ugly and unmar- 
riageable." 

" It appears to me, papa," said the princess, 
who had been listening at intervals only, and 
spending the remainder of the time in talking 
with Sir Evelyn's two white Newfoundlands, — 
"It appears to me you are in one of your 
maddest moods to-day." 

"Irreverent infant!" exclaimed Sir Clare. 
" Now look at that remark philosophically, 
Carew. It leads up to my pet theory — the 
theory of Ultimate Identity. I am in one of 
my maddest moods, says my irreverent daugh- 
ter ; whereby, of course, she means that I am 
talking nonsense. But sheer nonsense is the 
highest wisdom. Extremes meet. Virtue and 
vice, pleasure and pain, beauty and ugliness, 
are convertible terms. When ice was first 
taken to Hindostan, the natives who touched it 
said it was terribly hot. I maintain that the 
absolute opposite is your nearest of kin. My 
friend Arthur Cotton goes to San Francisco — 
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as far west as possible — and brings me home 
Japanese table-napkins, the product of the 
farthest possible east Just as east and west 
meet, so meet virtue and vice. ' Dirt/ said 
somebody, ' is matter in the wrong place/ * A 
weed/ said some other wiseacre, ' is a plant in 
the wrong place/ These are minor examples 
of a general theorem. What I say is this — 
Vice is misdirected virtue!' 

" Then why is there any vice, papa ? " asked 
Clarice. 

" Yes," echoed Sir Evelyn, " that is the very 
point on which I should like satisfaction — 
Why is there any vice? Tell me. Is it 
original sin — original and ineradicable ? " 

11 It is original stupidity," said Sir Clare. 
" There must be fools, or how would you get 
your boots cleaned ? A world in which fools 
were absent would, of course, be very charming, 
but then it would be impossible to get a valet. 
But vice is virtue misdirected. I put down all 
crime, as Coleridge did, to stupidity. A rogue 
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is a fool with a circumbendibus. Dorit be a fool 
is the best advice that can be given to any man 
beginning in the world." 

" Many men are, papa," says Clarice. 

" But how is the oracular utterance to be 
understood ? " asked Sir Evelyn. 

"With perfect clearness, both to men and 
women. Do you know how the old English 
word honest applied to both sexes ? An honest 
man in the old time was a man of perfect 
honour ; an honest woman, a woman of perfect 
chastity. The man who loses his honour, the 
woman who loses her chastity, is, in the strongest 
possible sense, a fool. I often wish that the 
poor foolish folk who develop into criminals 
could be taken early in life, and shown that 
there is room in the world for them to live 
happily. People perpetually make such ridi- 
culous blunders." 

" Don't turn Quixote," said Sir Evelyn, 
" and run a tilt against the harmless necessary 
windmills." 
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" No," said the princess ; " I think papas 
Quixotism expired in his youth. He talks 
Quixotically sti-1, but he doesn't much care 
about Dulcinea ; and he leaves the windmills 
alone." 

How the d icious autumnal sunlight, slant- 
ing through leafage just about to turn a myriad 
colours, enhar ces the beauty of our English 
scenery ! I love English scenery. I love the 
autumn mornings, when the cobwebs glitter on 
the lawn — the autumn evenings, when the robins 
sing cheerily. Not equal to the tropics, of 
course. You haven't the advantage of treading 
on a boa-constrictor, or shooting a cockatoo. 
But it strikes me that grouse is better than 
parrot, any day ; and the stewed eel of Thames, 
at Henley, or Medmenham, or Cookham, com- 
pletely reconciles me to the absence of snakes, 
however superb their colours. No : England 
is not a bad sort of place, in many respects. 
I could wish it had fewer daily papers, and less 
talk about politics ; but then a wise man need 
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not read the one, or hear the other. The 
blatant Radical who yells in Trafalgar Square 
is quite inaudible on Dartmoor, or in the divine 
depths of the New Forest, or where the twin 
streams Bratha and Rotha rush joyously into 

" Winding Winandermere, the river-lake." 
Let him bray ; let him yell ; let him lie ; let 
him curse. Of course he ought to be tied, up 
and flogged till not an inch of cuticle remained 
upon his hideous shoulders and loins ; but this 
is a humanitarian age, piteous and patronising 
to scoundrels. The pendulum will swing back 
again, and the next generation will visit villain 

and ruffian with sterner justice. 

* * * * 

But am I not all this time neglecting Jose- 
phine and the poet tete-h-tete in a pair-oar on 
the delightful Thames. Old Father Thames, 
the rascal, has been answerable in his time for 
a great many love-matches. He has encour- 
aged amorous encounters among Richmond aits 
and on his broader bosom at Greenwich. The 
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Skip and Trafalgar have seen wedding-break- 
fasts ; and at the Star and Garter the cry has 
been — 

" Hespere, quis coelo lucet jucundior ignis?" 
Ay ! old Father Thames has at least as much to 
answer for as Eurotas (where Paris made love 
to Helen), as Scamander and Simois (where 
there must have been a deal of amorous com- 
merce during the siege of Troy), as Nile, 
Ganges, Amazon, Mississippi, Missouri, Saint 
Lawrence, Tiber, Po, Rhine, Rhone, Danube, 
Volga, Vistula, Avon (there are six at least), 
Severn, Clyde, Liffey, Shannon, Golne, Loddon, 
Kennet (alders and eels — Pope), Guadalquivir, 
Tagus, Seine, Marne, and Loire. Goodness 
gracious ! when will there be an end of geo- 
graphy and potamology ? But the truth re- 
mains — I love a river. It has (apparently) 
two of the qualities which differentiate man 
— the master of the world — from gorillas and 
ascidians. It has life; it has perpetuity of 
movement. I do not envy the man who does 
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not heartily love a river. For myself, I most 
sincerely {sine cerd) and heartily declare that 
I love the Thames next to my wife. And 
I firmly believe the grand old stream loves 
me. It puts on its noblest aspect when I 
approach it* 

Eustace rows Josephine up the stream, 
among islands whose trees are autumnally 
tinged, among swans with flotillas of brown 
cygnets, through squadrons of fishing idiots in 
punts, who sit all day to catch rheumatism 
and a gudgeon. Really, fishing is one of the 
most inexplicable amusements that the human 
animal has hit upon. I don't object to spearing 
a salmon on a Scottish lake by torchlight, or to 
catching a whole shoal of fish in a casting-net ; 
but the gentlemen who sit through a whole 
damp day in chairs on punts waiting for uneat- 
able fish to nibble, are to me unintelligible. 
However, we cannot all understand each 
others' delights : they perchance would think 
me a fool if they could see me reading "As 
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You Like It," or " Tom Jones" under the limes 
on my lawn. 

Dear reader, forgive me that I digress and 
desult. I can't help it. I don't know that I 
wish I could. The equation to my mental 
curve is confoundedly complex. 

x = z-? + + *J—x —(jxixnxgo) 

z + 2 . w d ' 

z + S 

z ad infinitum 

et cetera, is a mild form of the formula. After 
many years of careful attempts to keep myself 
in order, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
the thing can't be done. There's a twist, 
somewhere. I know that a novel in three 
volumes ought to be a work of art ; but with 
me it is a work of nature. Not of ///-nature. 

Eustace Fane rowed up the Thames to a 
lovely spot where the river curved around a 
lawn surrounded by woodland. There he ran 
his boat ashore, and suggested to Josephine a 
stroll. 
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• " I shall get my feet wet," she said. " My 
boots are as thin as paper." 

For Josephine, like your lady Londoner 
generally, was dreadfully afraid of wet feet. 

" Don't you know it 1 — Of course you do — 

The lady-Londoner 's silly 
Enough to think that the skies aren't blue, 

Except in Piccadilly. 
She 's afraid of the Thames, though its lily-gems 

Extinguish Covent Garden ; 
She shudders with pain at the thought that rain 

May spoil her ' Dolly Varden.' 

" Such is the lady-Londoner. Well, 

The little fool wants whipping — 
A snail that crawls in a Cockney shell, 

Afraid of slipping and tripping. 
If she saw withdrawn the curtains of dawn, 

If she heard the nightingale's passion, 
She 'd think much less of the rules of dress, 

And would break the fetters of fashion." 

There ! I Ve thrown my momentary cynicism 
into verse, and it's over. And I make amends 
by confessing that I like your lady-Londoner. 
Of course, we all know that London is a small 
place — that one oak of God's growing is worth 
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more than the great West Minster — that a. 
square of God's turf is of more value than all 
the pavement laid by man. This, however, by 
no means shows that lovely girls may not live 
in cities ; and, if it were possible for me to make 
such an averment, I should retract when I 
thought of Josephine — the sweetest flower that 
ever bloomed in a metropolitan suburb. 

So Eustace Fane, poet and stockbroker, 
thought, I am sure. He persuaded the lady- 
Londoner to land, thin boots notwithstanding. 
He indicated a gravel-path. I rather fear they 
were trespassing. But who cares about tres- 
pass when there is a pretty girl in the case ? 
The man who does should be kicked. 

Shall I sketch Eustace and Josephine walk- 
ing up and down on that island while the 
autumn shadows lengthen ? The poet is not 
a big burly giant, you know; he is elegant, 
well-knit, agile, quick in movement. Josephine 
is tall — not too tall — and the perfection of grace. 
They walk up and down the gravel-walk on 
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the island. Eustace is brilliant and facetious 
at first; invents anecdote; improvises epi- 
grams. Josephine laughs. Then there is a 
change. The poet becomes grave and elo- 
quent ; the lady looks at him as if she were not 
quite sure he was in earnest. Then another 
change : I can guess what it means, though I 
see them from the other side of the river. 
Josephine is satirical, and reminds the poet that 
he was in love with Clarice the day before 
yesterday. £ shrewd move that in our game 
of chess — something very near checkmate ! 
What is Eustace Fane's rejoinder? How does 
he meet such a crushing attack ? 

He positively takes Miss Lester in his arms 
and kisses her. The swans of Thames are 
witness. 

O Josephine ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

AGAIN A T GREAT MUDDLETON. 

" What ! could a poet live here, 
Drink this dull atmosphere, tolerate these churls, 
Eat the tough mutton of Great Muddle ton? 
* * * Still, the immortal river flows thereby." 

The little party were easily induced to dine 
and sleep at Hazleford, going down to Great 
Muddleton next day. They were the more 
easily induced since the next day chanced to 
be Michaelmas Day ; and on each quarter-day 
Sir Evelyn Carew performed what he deemed 
a sacred duty in that town of Great Muddleton. 
For, strange to say, many years before a mighty 
poet had a while dwelt in that town. He was 
a poet who loved the water, and was destined 
(no rare destiny of poets) to die by what he 
loved. But he lived in Great Muddleton, 
and idled on Thames in his boat, and wrote 
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deliriously. When he left his cottage there, the 
door of his private room was reverently locked : 
you may enter it to-day and see the two or three 
books he forgot, the torn fragments of manu- 
script, the decayed blotting-paper, the quills 
that he bit when he was waiting for rhythm or 
rhyme. To this poetic sanctuary comes Sir 
Evelyn at intervals of three months, and with 
his own hand displaces the dust that gathers 
there. 

This was the eve of the day whereon our 
young baronet was wont to pay this tribute to 
surpassing genius, so Sir Clare was easily 
persuaded to defer till the next morning his 
visit to Weston. It turned out a charming 
day. The lights fell exquisitely aslant through 
woodlands just growing golden. Ancient 
Thames-side abbeys, that had now fallen into 
picturesque ruin, or been converted into 
cosy country-houses, seemed to recognise with 
delight the coming of their thousandth autumn. 
Ay verily, they could tell a .thousand and one 
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tales, those old houses — of ghost, rebel, con- 
spirator, imprisoned princess. Now, in this 
nineteenth century of Parliament and police, 
they seem anachronisms. I know a beautiful 
abbey, on Thames margin, that has several 
legends and an unmistakable ghost, whose 
owner lights it with gas, and gives his friends 
a capital dinner. Is it not a shame ? 

Sir Evelyn Carew took his friends to the 
room where a great poet had done his work in 
years long past. Its old books — odd volumes 
of Homer and Plato, dogs-eared and well- 
thumbed; its torn scraps of paper, whereon 
rejected rhymes had grown yellow with age ; 
its worm-eaten floor, and misty windows, and 
empty aspect — all made one think of the poet. 
He had been there. There his bright eye had 
looked into infinity. There his tremulous hand 
had written the most marvellous word-music 
since Shakespeare. It was like standing in 
the temple of Apollo, with the knowledge that 
the god had fled from earth, never to return. 
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Sir Evelyn manipulated his duster, and got 
away as soon as he could. Three months' 
dust is suggestive of something effervescent. 
He and Fane took the ladies down to the yacht 
to have it, while Sir Clare Tancred went to 
call on his medical friend. 

The bo* sun received him with a curious 
mixture of cordiality and respect, only attain- 
able on the fo'ksle of a man-of-war, and told 
him the young lady was better, and the Cap* en 
would be in directly. He had promoted Weston 
into the fighting branch of the service. Pre- 
sently came the Captain, quick, alert, almost 
abrupt ; grasped Tancred's hand ; looked at 
him with a brightness of eye which did not 
escape Sir Clares observant notice. 

"You look like a man who has had good 
news, Weston," he said. 

" I have, my dear Tancred. That child is 
well. She is gaining strength with surprising 
rapidity. She wanted to talk to me about 
herself, and for some time I would not let her ; 
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but at last I saw it would be the better course, 
and she told me all her story. Poor little thing ! 
she has been most wickedly treated." 

" Well, we will save her from future tempta- 
tion," said Tancred. 

"/ will," replied Weston, almost fiercely. 
" I mean the poor child to be my daughter. 
The bo'sun declares he '11 leave me if I let her 
go away. Clare, my dear fellow, you have just 
brought me what I wanted — somebody to take 
care of. You're riot afraid to trust her with 
me, are you ? " 

" My dear old friend, you know better than 
that. But are you not undertaking too great 
a responsibility ?" 

" Not at all. I haven't a relation in the 
world. If I die before the bo'sun, he '11 have 
my little property. You see, Tancred, I have 
talked with that girl, and I see she is good at 
heart, though she has been wickedly misled. 
Her conduct when you spoke to her proved it. 
Now I am the very man to take charge of her. 
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Nobody can accuse a worn-out old fellow like 
me of impropriety. And I have no society. 
You could do nothing for the poor little thing, 
because you could not permit her to approach 
your innocent daughter and her friends. I am 
quite otherwise situate. I can. give the poor 
creature a home without offending anybody." 

"Not even the public of Great Muddleton, 
old fellow ?" 

" Not even them. I took the precaution of 
amazing and astounding them to the utmost 
when first I came here> and the bo'sun helped 
me. They think me mad — but they know 
I 'm the only good doctor within a score of 
miles." 

At this moment enter the bo'sun. 

" Well, Cap'en, what do the Barrownite 
say?" 

" It 's all right enough," said Sir Clare. 
" You and your master must have your way. 
I hope you won't find the young lady trouble- 
some." 
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" Young ladies ain't much trouble to a man 
as knows how to manage 'em," said the old man 
of the sea, oracularly. 

" By the way, Weston," quoth Tancred, " may 
I see her before I go ? I don't want to worry 
her if she is too ill, but I also don't want her 
to think I 've forgotten her." 

" She won't do that, Clare," said Weston ; 
"but I think she is quite well enough to see 
you now, and I should like her to understand 
from you that you approve her staying here. I 
will go up and see." 

Weston was not long absent. He took Sir 
Clare to the chamber-door, and left him. 

The girl — a very little girl she looked in the 
vast old-fashioned four-post bed — had a hectic 
spot on each cheek, a tearful look in her eyes. 
As Sir Clare regarded her there, it seemed 
a shame to him that so helpless and babyish a 
creature should have fallen a victim to the 
world's villany. If her betrayer had crossed 
him at that instant, I suspect that strong right 
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hand would have finished him irretrievably. 
Why does our wretched sordid humanitarian 
law leave such vile hounds unpunished ? Why 
is not a man who does such a deed rendered for 
ever incapable of repeating it ? 

" I am so thankful to you, Sir Clare Tan- 
cred," she said, turning on her side, and putting 
.out her attenuated pallid hand. I remember 
it all now. I remember the old days, when I 
was a good little girl, and you picked me ber- 
gamot pears from the great tree in the orchard. 
Dear me ! what happy days they were, and 
what hard work you had to teach me the 
multiplication-table! But that was very, very 
long ago. I feel quite an old woman. Papa 
is dead!— I never thought I should be glad 
to know dear papa was dead. And O dear 
Sir Clare ! I think you had better go away, 
for I can't bear to remember the happy old 
times." 

The poor child burst into tears. 

Clare Tancred kissed her— yes, O Pharisee ! 
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— and as he left the room, he heard her 
murmur — 

" Please come back when I am better ; but, 
perhaps, it would be better I should die." 

Weston and the bo* sun were both outside the 
door when Sir Clare opened it. 

* « * * * 

When they reached the Mulberries that after- 
noon, it was just the dinner-hour. Fane was 
unable to stay* The dinner, to say truth, was 
' a trifle dull, for Sir Clare was thinking about the 
days' adventures, and Josephine was preoccu- 
pied, and our princess could hardly be brilliant 
all by herself. The flint demands reciprocating 
steel. 

By and by, when Sir Clare and his daughter 
were alone together, the former remarked — 

"Josephine seemed dull to-day." 

" So did you, papa." 

" Well, child, I have been thoughtful, because 
I have met an old acquaintance in very un- 
happy circumstances. It is a sad story, and 
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I need not sadden you with it. But what 's the 
matter with Josephine ?" 

"She's in love, papa." 

"In love! — Josephine? Her mind is much 
too well regulated ! " 

" I 'm afraid it 's true/' quoth the princess. 

" But who is the fortunate man ?" 

" Eustace Fane." 

" Couldn't be better. Light me a cigarette, 
child. Eustace is far wiser than when he 
wanted to marry you." 

" Why, papa, how did you know about 
that?" 

" I don't suffer from mental amaurosis, my 
pet. I look at you and your friends and 
acquaintances now and then. Fane 's a 
good fellow, but he would not suit me for 
a son-in-law any more than he would you for 
a husband. If I 'm to have a son-in-law, I 
should like him to be what a son of mine 
would have been — a fellow with at least as 
much mental and physical power as myself. 
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And that's the sort of person that's needed 
to manage you, you minx." 

" Thank you, papa," said the princess, rising 
from her seat, and curtseying elegantly; 
"Good-night!" 
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CHAPTER XL 

CONCERNING RACHEL. 

"There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
. Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 

Early on the following morning, just as he 
was strolling on the lawn, awaiting the arrival 
of Clarice and Josephine, for prandium, Sir 
Clare Tancred received a visit from John 
All worthy. He was not alone ; his son, a tall 
young fellow, with evident marks of thought 
and self-culture, accompanied his father. 

" I 'm sorry to disturb you so early, Sir 
Clare," said Allworthy ; "but we have discovered, 
or rather, my son has discovered, something 
that will interest you." 

Therewith he preferred for Tancred's in- 
spection the gold heart of the Black Prince, 
the silver Byzantine cross of Maud Tancred's 
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lover, and certain other superb and unique 
articles of antique smith's work. 

With absolute amazement Sir Clare looked 
at them. He turned the famous ruby-veined 
heart over and over on the palm of his 
hand. And then he looked at John All- 
worthy questioningly, but without utterance 
of word. 

" Very curious, Sir Clare, is it not ? My son 
could explain it, but he prefers that I should. 
Some months ago, he found out something 
odd about Rachel Swire. Everybody about 
here knows that he reads books, and picks 
up irregular bits of knowledge — for help in 
which he has to thank you more than any- 
body, Sir Clare — and so people come and ask 
his advice. One day, more than a year back 
I think, Rachel came to him, and told him 
she walked in her sleep, and dreamt of steal- 
ing things, and found herself in some other 
room, with something in her hand not belong- 
ing to her. She asked him if he had heard 
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of such a complaint, and whether it could be 
cured. He only joked her about it; told her 
not to eat too much supper; threatened to 
watch for her and carry her back to bed himself. 
But she was very serious about it, and almost 
cried; and told him that one night she had 
suddenly woke up in the little birch-copse by 
your side-gate, with something of Miss Clarice's 
in her hand, and had run back to the house, 
chilled and frightened. Well, James thought 
no more of this till the other day; and then 
a sudden thought flashed across his mind j and 
while you were away he asked your gardener 
to let him see if the ground had recently been 
disturbed in the copse. They found a bit of 
very careless digging, and then found these 
things a few inches under ground. 

Sir Clare Tancred had listened most atten- 
tively. He did not speak for some time. At 
last he said — 

" Your son knows how to use his brains, Mr 
Allworthy. I have some experience of som- 
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nambulism. When I was a boy, in a large 
school, I used myself to walk in my sleep, and 
often to find myself in a different bed, and even 
a different room, from my own. And I once 
saved a schoolfellow from throwing himself out 
of a window in his sleep. I can imagine poor 
Rachel, if she knew her father to be a thief 
dreaming of theft. I believe Mr James All- 
worthy has solved the mystery ; and I am sure 
Clarice will agree with him, for she never could 
believe the girl dishonest. I am truly thankful 
to you for this discovery." 

" Is all the lost property here ? " asked All- 
worthy. 

" Everything, so far as I remember. Your 
son has done me a great kindness, and at the 
same time shown his own remarkable ability. 
I dare say he will let me thank him in my own 
way by and by." 

James All worthy said nothing. There is often 
a touch of shyness about clever boys, especially 
when they have no associates of their own age 
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(male or female) that are worth much. A 
clever honourable young fellow in a dull country 
village, where the youth of his own standing 
have no notion above beer, where the girls 
think of nothing save flirtation, et cetera, is in 
a very difficult and dangerous position. It 
is hard for James Allworthy to be as good 
a man as his father. I defy him to be a 
better. 

Clarice and Josephine just now came out 
on the lawn, as the Allworthys left the gate. 
White pigeons fluttered around them ; a jack- 
daw remarked it was breakfast-time; Growl 
and Prowl barked, and Lion rolled over on his 
back, and tried to touch the zenith with his 
long legs. Sir Clare came forward, holding in 
his outstretched hand the priceless jewellery of 
the past, — jewels of high worth — 

" When Cceur de Lion drank red 
Wine with an earlier Tancred." 

Briefly he explained; briefly Clarice imbibed 
his explanation. 
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"Oh, I see it all," she exclaimed. "What 
can we do for the poor girl, papa ? " 

" It is rather lucky," he said, " that to-morrow 

the sessions commence, and the grand jury can 

be instructed to ignore the bill. Of course 

you don't know what that means, child ; but 

the point is, that I must go to the jail, and 

that you had better come with me and visit 

poor Rachel. To-morrow she can come back 

here." 

" Not to-day ?" asked Clarice. 

" No ; the law is rightly tenacious, and will 
have its forms satisfied. But if you go and see 
her, and tell her we know she is innocent, it will 
make her happy." 

"•Will you come with us, Josephine ?" asked 
Clarice. 

" Of course, I will. But I don't quite like 
going into a prison." 

" My dear girl, it is very nice, " said Clarice, 
laughing. " Vermin are forbidden by law, and 
the gruel is lovely. But just think of that poor 
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little quiet honest old-fashioned Rachel shut up 
in such a place ! Isn't it a shame ? " 

" People shouldn't walk in their sleep," 
answered Josephine, curtly. 

Sir Clare Tancred was the first to see Rachel 
Swire. Almost convinced, he wished to arrive 
at the truth by another route. The girl, always 
very plain, though there was intelligent expres- 
sion in her dark eyes, looked plainer than 
ever in her sordid whitewashed cell. Her 
eyes brightened strangely when she saw her 
master. 

"Rachel," said Sir Clare, "my daughter 
declares you cannot be a thief. Now, tell the 
truth — Are you ? " 

" If you please, Sir Clare," she replied, " I 
don't hardly know. I have been living two 
lives lately. I don't know how to make it 
plain, but I seem, either awake or dreaming, to 
have been doing things that my father and 
his friends used to talk about when I was a 
little girl. You know I couldn't want to steal 
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from you. Why, dear Miss Clarice was only 
too generous to me : I used to be ashamed to 
take the dear young lady's gifts ; I always felt 
she was a princess, as I Ve heard the gentlemen 
call her. As I 'm an honest woman, master, 
I never touched a thing of yours that I know 
of; but I have fancied I might have done 
something of the kind inadvertent, and in the 
thought of that I Ve kept my spirits up pretty 
well. But the gruel is weak, Sir Clare, and 
the chaplain is very melancholy." 

" What you have told me, Rachel," said Sir 
Clare, "is confirmed by other evidence. So 
far as we can judge, you walked in your sleep, 
and took property when you were in a dreamy 
state. But your mistress will tell you what has 
happened ; and to-morrow you will be back at 
The Mulberries." 

Rachel made no expression of gratitude. 
She looked rather ungrateful, if I must tell 
the truth. Why ? Well, though the Atlantic 
cable extends not to Coldbath Fields and Mil- 
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bank, news reach such establishments with 
marvellous alacrity. Rachel Swire had for 
some time known that her father was back in 
England. She venerated Sir Clare, and loved 
Clarice, but she was infatuated about her father. 
That worthy did not, I think, reciprocate. 

The facts about Rachel Swire being laid 
before the authorities, it was not a difficult 
matter to explain to the grand jury. Next 
morning, therefore, it was a case of No Bill; 
and Clarice sent the brougham up to the court 
to bring Rachel home, intending to pet her 
intensely after her troubles. The brougham 
waited all day, and came back at last without 
Rachel. Wherefore ? For the very odd 
reason that Rachel thought more of her father 
than of any one else in the world (herself not 
excepted), and determined to find that worthy 
gentleman. So, when set at large, quietly she 
slipped through a back entrance of the court, and 
went off in search of Dick Swire. That great 
genius in larceny was as easy to find in London 
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as Socrates in Athens. Every thief in the 
metropolis knew his number in Newgate when 
nabbed, and his pet public-house in Westminster 
when free. So a question to an attorneys clerk 
enabled Rachel to find her father. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE AMAZEMENT OF ROKES. 

" Aphrodite— -I have amused myself. 

There 's a mad poet, Epimenides, 
Who overslept a half century, and now 
Has a sweet daughter, Iphis, whom he dresses 
Up as a girl 

H ermes — She thinks herself a boy ? 

Aphrodite — She does. She is a very pretty girl, 

With deep dark loving eyes, and firm soft breasts, 
And form not altogether unlike mine, 
When from the foam I came, invincible, 
Bringing the beauty and joy and grief of the world, 
Deep hidden 'mid sweet curves of blushful snow. 

Hermes — Best gift of the sea, and worst 1 " 

— Iphis, a Masque, Dublin University Magazine, 
August 1866. 

Is not Caprice a younger sister of Providence, 
who sometimes prompts that Lady Manageress 
of our sublunary sphere ? Else how occurs it 
that such odd tricks are played upon men ? 
Fancy Shakespeare dying after a debauch, and 
leaving his wife his second-best bed ! Fancy 
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Milton, thrice married, and not altogether 
pleasantly! Fancy William Pitt thwarting 
France at its fiercest, and causing England to 
be the chief power in the world, with an in- 
capacity to resist port wine, and with occasional 
bailiffs in his house ! Fancy Disraeli making 
fun of a feminine Garibaldian at Putney, and 
Gladstone writing in Good Words I I take 
examples that occur on the instant; but all 
through life it seems the same. The wisest 
and strongest of us have our inalienable follies 
and weaknesses. Read Bacon's Essays, and 
then think of Bacon's life. 

Now here is Rokes. He thinks he knows 
everything. His foible is omniscience, as 
one of the modern omniscient said of another. 
Rokes, it is admitted, knows more of the 
mysteries of London than all Scotland Yard, 
with all the amateur detectives of London 
superadded. Rokes reads all the cyphers in 
the Times agony column. Rokes, in fact, knows 
everything — save only the single mystery that 
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exists unsuspected within the narrow limits of 
his own chambers. 

On the morning after Rachel's liberation, Sir 
Clare Tancred found among the letters on his 
breakfast-table a brief and slightly startling 
note from Rokes. Thus ran it : — 

"Dear Sir Clare, — Please come and give me some 
advice at once. I am in a regular quandary. First time 
in my life I ever felt puzzled. — Yours, 

Eldred Rokes." 

The very next note was also of a beseeching 
character. It bore the famous arms of the 
Swingates. It was brief enough : — 

" Idlebridge, Sunday. 
" Don't be too long fulfilling your promise. I am going 
quietly mad. R. S." 

" My friends are becoming troublesome," said 
Sir Clare to himself, in cheerful soliloquy. " At 
Dick I am not surprised; but what in the. 
world can Rokes have the matter with him ? 
Well, after prandium, I '11 drive down and 
see." 
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Prandium was a tete-a-tete, for Josephine had 
ended her visit on the previous day, and gone 
home to her mamma and sisters with a photo- 
graph of Eustace Fane somewhere near her 
heart. The Princess sat at the head of the 
table, herself a lovely picture, and with a picture 
opposite her of a lawn sloping to the river. 
She carved the cold grouse for her sire, who 
reciprocated the attention by helping her to 
some hock. 

" I Ve a note from Swingate, Clarice," said 
Sir Clare. " He wants us to go down to Idle- 
bridge. I rather think of walking there." 

"Walking, papa! Why, it } s two hundred 
miles!" 

" A hundred and fifty about. It would take 
us ten days or a fortnight. The Corporal shall 
come with us with a donkey and cart to carry 
wine and the luggage — and you when you're 
tired. 

" How humiliating !" 

" Dreadfully ! Skolinson will come, no doubt. 
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He never has anything to do. Cotton is 
yachting, and Paladin is full of military mat- 
ters, and Fane is full of Josephine; but we 
three and the Corporal can manage to enjoy 
ourselves." 

" It 's a delightful idea," said Clarice ; " but 
when shall you start ?" 

" Oh, to-morrow or next day, if it y s fine. I 'm 
going into the city this morning, and will arrange 
for some wine to meet us here and there. We 
won't be poisoned if it 's avoidable. Go and ask 
the Corporal if he knows where to buy or hire a 
good donkey, and tell your dressmaker to make 
you a suit of navy serge." 

The Princess was well accustomed to Sir 
Clares sudden caprices. She took very quietly 
this fancy of his, and made her preparations ; 
he, getting into his brougham, drove down 
to see Rokes. He was admitted to the myste- 
rious chambers, not, as usual, by the pretty 
page, but by Dingle, the detective, who looked 
as if he could have said something — looked, 
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indeed, with half-shut eyes and quite shut mouth, 
as if it was uncommonly hard work not to 
say something. But he showed Sir Clare into 
Rokes's room ; and it was immediately apparent 
that the keeper of secrets had something to 
communicate. That white hair of his had a 
kind of electric bristle of excitement in it. 

"It was friendly of you to come so promptly, 
Tancred," he said. " I want your advice. I 
don't think I ever asked anybody's advice 
before. But I have been taken by surprise, 
for the first time in my life." 

"Well," quoth Sir Clare, "what's the busi- 
ness ? " 

" Oddest thing that ever happened, I think. 
I 've told you about my old client, Miss Savage, 
who lived in Russell Square." 

" Oh yes. That page of yours was a found- 
ling, and left at her door, and she gave him a 
small legacy." 

" Precisely, when the old lady died, she was, 
as I thought, excessively liberal to her servants. 

VOL. II. L 
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They all got pensions. One of them, by name 
Barbara Harris, was a little older than her 
mistress — a gaunt old maid, who had lived all 
her life with Miss Savage, and who was very 
angry because she had only a hundred a year 
left her. She came to me and scolded me 
about it. 'It's all the fault of that beggar's 
brat/ she exclaimed — meaning Julian, to whom 
Miss Savage left only five hundred pounds — 
' and I believe the missus knew more about the 
little wretch than she told anybody. Perhaps 
you know the father, Mr Rokes.' I got rid of 
the old woman, and have since had no com- 
munication with her except to pay her annuity 
quarterly. Well, the other day she sent to say 
she was dying, and had a great secret to tell 
me. I, as you know, can't move — so I sent 
Dingle, who found her in Islington, dying and 
no mistake. The old woman astonished 
Dingle, who is not easily astonished. She 
used the most frightful language, abusing her 
dead mistress, and me, and poor little Julian. 
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And then she burst out suddenly, 'Oh, but 
what fools I made of them all ! The missus 
thought the dirty little foundling was a boy 
all the time; and it's a girl! And that old 
fool Rokes has never guessed it! And the 
little wretch itself doesn't know ! But when it 
finds out, won't it be worse than it 's mother ? ' 
Within half-an-hour the dreadful old woman 
died." 

"Ah!" said Sir Clare Tancred, after some 
moments' reflection, "that sort of old woman 
is perhaps better elsewhere. This is a queer 
story, Rokes. When did the affair happen ? " 

"Yesterday. It knocked me out of time, 
and gave me one of my worst attacks. Dingle 
has been with me ever since." 

" You have said nothing to Julian ? " 

" Certainly not. The old woman's story may 
be merely a mischievous and malignant lie. It 
seems inconceivable that a girl could arrive at 
Julian's age without discovering that her sex 
was mistaken by the world." 
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" How old is he — or she ? " 
" About fifteen." 



" Beg your pardon, Sir Clare," said Dingle, 
as he let him out ; " but I don't think there can 
be much mistake. The old woman was right. 
The mischievous old wretch thought she might 
do somebody some harm. I never see such a 
case before ; but I do believe the young gentle- 
man's a young lady, and doesn't know it." 

Sir Clare, who had to drive to Cornhill, and 
thence to Trinity Square, reflected as he was 
barbarously blocked at many points between 
Temple Bar and the Tower, on the odd ques- 
tion that had arisen, and on the probabilities 
therewith connected. And he remembered 
that little Julian was elegant, was intelligent, 
was sweet-voiced, was light-footed, had a form 
of unusual curvature. And he came to the 
conclusion that the thing might be true. 

He ordered some wine for his Bohemian 
pilgrimage, to meet him at points on which he 
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had rapidly decided. He looked in at the 
Gresham Club, and there, by happy accident, 
met Skolinson, who at once agreed to join in 
the tramp to Idlebridge. He telegraphed to 
Dick Swingate to keep up his spirits and 
expect his friends. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EPIMENIDES, 

" Quern si puellarum insereres choro, 
Mire sagaces falleret hospites, 
Discrimen obscurum solutis, 

Crinibus ambiguoque vultu." 

That a boy should by any possibility be 
brought up as a girl, or a girl as a boy, may 
seem intensely improbable; but such things 
have happened many times and in many coun- 
tries and forms of existence. One example, 
familiar enough to classical scholars, is the 
case of I phis, daughter of the poet of Crete, 
Epimenides, whom St Paul has quoted as a 
libeller of his countryfolk. The story may, of 
course, be quite untrue ; for on equal authority 
it is stated that Epimenides was the Rip van 
Winkle of his time, and came back to curiously 
altered domestic relations, after an absence of 
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half a century or so. It might perchance be 
as well if a few poets of our own time could 
fall asleep ia a similar way. 

Suppose the master of modern English blank 
verse applied to Welsh myth to fall asleep 
to-day and awake Anno Domini 1922, would 
he not probably find the interest of the public 
gone from that famous British chief who, 
though poetically endowed with a Round Table, 
never sat at a table in his life? Or if the 
greater poet who has troubled his Muse with 
the mesmeric medium and the foiled usurper 
were to pass through the same ordeal, would 
he not think that with such transitory topics it 
were vain to soil ones fingers ? 

I should like the fate of Epimenides. To 
sleep half a century, or a century, and wake to 
a changed world as if it were the next morning, 
would be a marvellous delight. And those 
who know anything of life are aware that such 
an event is not impossible, though improbable 
beyond the calculations of mathematics. Time, 
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like space, is merely a form of the thought of 
God. Who has not lived fifty years in a single 
night ? Why should not a single night be 
stretched to fifty years ? I am writing at mid- 
night : an hour or two hence I shall be uncon- 
scious : custom leads me to believe that I shall 
awake in my usual chamber, with thrush and 
redbreast fluting outside in the sweet spring 
air. But what if I were to awake in another 
century, or in another world ? It is well to 
remember that I awoke for the first time in this 
century and in this world without any know- 
ledge of when or where I fell asleep. 

Changes of form, of sex, of position, have 
been favourite themes of speculation with men 
of genius. Readers of Swift, who are not too 
numerous, will remember his whimsical mock- 
prophecy of a sudden interchange of sex be- 
tween all the world, with amusing details as to 
the results. Such considerations may seem 
ridiculous, but they have a scientific basis. 
Have we not all of us travelled with Captain 
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Lemuel Gulliver to the mighty realms (equally 
mighty) of Brobdingnag and Lilliput? Have 
we not also seen the enslaved Yahoos in the 
land of the enlightened Houyhnyms ? But 
have we always understood the great lessons 
conveyed in those strange stories ? understood, 
therefrom, that size is nothing and soul every- 
thing? understood that a horse with a soul 
would be rightly master of a man that is a 
mere cur ? The wisdom of Swift throughout 
those voyages of the Nottinghamshire mariner 
is amazing. Had I half his genius, I would 
take Captain Lemuel Gulliver elsewhere, and 
would certainly awaken him to-day to give his 
opinion of our existing England. He would 
make a good modern Epimenides. If there be 
any man alive with a touch of Swift in him, this 
idea is freely at his service. 

But let me briefly return to Julian. The old 
woman's story was true to the letter. Julian 
was a girl. Rokes was disgusted. He did not 
at all regard the subject scientifically. It was 
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such a dreadful drawback on his own omni- 
science. He felt as if he had no balance of 
that sort of thing at his bankers. He sent 
away the perplexed child to some kind of 
seminary that suited her, and declared he 
would never again keep a page or believe an 
earl's coronet. As to Julian, who thereafter 
called herself Julia, I doubt not she will be 
married in due time to a man who is able to 
appreciate and manage her. After such a 
career, she will need a little management. 

When such curious things happen in life, we 
may still think of what stranger things might 
happen. The blunder we are apt to make is 
to doubt Omnipotence. In the midst of 
marvel and miracle we are commonplace. I 
am not arguing for the theory that what we 
call the laws of nature change ; I simply say 
there is One who controls them. Nothing 
would be easier than for the Creator to make a 
man sleep for a century — for any number of 
centuries; nothing would be easier than for 
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Him absolutely to reverse any of the conditions 
of His creatures existence. Indeed, I frame 
my sentences advisedly, for to God nothing 
would be easier than the impossible. Space 
and time are His. The planets revolve around 
the sun in a certain direction ; what if He were 
to check them in their career and send them 
the reverse way? Nobody will deny His 
power herein. Few people see that He might 
similarly reverse the cycle of time, and bring 
back again, in opposite order, the events and 
the beings of ages forgotten. He might say to 
this world of ours, " Roll back again," the 
stream of life would return towards its source ; 
old men and women would grow younger and 
younger till at last they passed through baby- 
hood and were again unborn ; and, the move- 
ment of the world being reversed, we should 
have Shakespeare among us once more, and a 
myriad others whom I need not name. Fancy 
the world of time rolled back to Homer ! 

Suppose this reversal to occur, how should we 
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all feel ? The question — Would you live your 
life over again ? — has often been put, has vari- 
ously been answered ? But would you like to 
live your life back again? What do you 
think of passing gradually from age to man- 
hood or womanhood, thence to youth, thence to 
babyhood, thence to extinction ? We fear 
death. Of most men this may be said ; though 
there are high spirits who fear nothing, and 
inquisitive spirits who would leave this world 
to know what the next is like, and noble spirits 
who have faith in God ? How would it be to 
fear birth ? to wonder, not what you will be, 
but what you have been ? 

Certes, queer things would occur. Suppose 
the orb of time reversed this day. My dear 
old grandmother, who sits in the parlour- 
window and reads the largest printed of Bibles 
with the strongest of spectacles, would find her- 
self gradually growing younger. Fifty years 
hence she would be a married matron in her 
prime; seventy years hence she would be a 
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pretty girl, courted backwards ; eighty years 
hence she would be a little school-girl. I 
wonder how she would like this reverted 
arrangement ? 

And how would the Prime Minister of 
England like to find himself growing younger 
and younger, and returning to the Toryism of 
his boyhood? How would Mr Disraeli like to 
return to black velvet and Vivian Grey? How 
would England itself like to turn inevitably 
backward on the mighty axletree of time, till 
through Tudor, and Plantagenet, and Alfredian 
days we reached the era of the aboriginal 
Welsh ? Should such recurrence happen, let 
us hope for an intelligent reporter. Fancy what 
questions might be solved. Who built Stone- 
henge, and the Pyramids, and the round towers 
of Ireland ? Who were Volund the smith, and 
Aelia Laelia Crispis ? Was there one Homer 
or more? Did Bacon write Shakespeare's 
plays? Did the leader of the opposition 
tempt Job ? 
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A thousand and one questions arise from 
this speculation. I should like to know 
whether men who fear to leave this world, 
would be more afraid to leave it at one end of 
the line of life than at the other ? Would they 
rather go away as babies or as dotards ? Are 
they most afraid of the past or the future ? I 
am so much divided in opinion that I cannot 
say, standing midway between birth and death, 
whether I should desire to leave the world by 
the portal through which I entered, or by the 
gate which I must pass if there is no imme- 
diate reversal of the movement of time. I am 
quite as eager to know what I have been as 
what I shall be. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A BOHEMIAN PILGRIMAGE. 

" Let rogues be fixed, who have no habitation : 
A gentleman may wander." — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The donkey, chapel-woman's donkey though 
he was, did not cost an altogether unreasonable 
amount of hire ; but an odd thing happened. 
Sir Clare Tancred, a man of not absolutely 
regular habits, was in Covent Garden Market 
at five o'clock one Saturday morning, two 
days before the time fixed for their start. The 
Londoner who loves a happy sensation will not 
neglect Covent Garden at sunrise — whether for 
flowers of summer or fruits of autumn. It is 
delicious to breathe the air of that garden of 
gardens — that garden condensing the wealth 
of a myriad Edens — whether in July, with its 
rose-glory and lily-loveliness, or in October, when 
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there is ample supply of peach and grape, of 
melon and pine. Sir Clare, like all wise Lon- 
doners, liked his London at odd hours. He 
liked the early morning sniff of Covent Garden 
flowers and Billingsgate fish ; he liked also his 
final glass of cognac and seltzer in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, the latest public-house 
in London. Greater men than even Sir 
Clare have loved London at strange times. 
Did not Wordsworth, in days when you and 
I, gentle reader, lived only in the thought of 
God — rest on Westminster Bridge while all 
London slept, and write almost the perfectest 
of written sonnets. — 

"Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! " 

But, remembering the venerable bard as I do 
remember him at Rydal, a.d. 1848, I cannot 
help wondering what manner of man he was 
when he found himself casually on West- 
minster Bridge at four in the morning in the 
year 1803? 
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Sir Clare Tancred is waiting. I have left 
him in Covent Garden. There, as he smoked 
an early (or late) cigar, he noted a fellow 
with a truck of fruit, in the shafts whereof 
was a most lively-looking donkey. 'Twas 
a donkey of unusual colour — fawn colour 
you might call it ; and as Sir Clare looked at 
the animal, it set up a bray of quite a superior 
class, reminding him of the fine free oratorio 
method of certain gentlemen who shall be 
nameless. 

" I '11 buy that donkey/' thought Sir Clare. 

He- did — for a couple of sovereigns; and 
then, being slightly original in his modes 
of action, he took him down to the barracks 
of the corps of commissionaires, and sent 
one of those useful fellows to The Mul- 
berries in charge of him. So, when our 
Princess came down to prandium, there was 
a donkey on the lawn for a new excitement. 
She took him out a slice of the thinnest bread- 
and-butter, which he ate without a murmur. 

VOL. II. M 
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As she was feeding him in this dainty fashion, 
down came Sir Clare, who had snatched a couple 
of hours' sleep and revivified himself with a 
bath. 

" Isn't he a beauty, Clarice ? I bought him 
in Covent Garden this morning. What does 
the Corporal think of him ? " 

" The Corporal is callous, I fancy. He had 
set his heart on Mrs Hearn's donkey." 

" Oh, we '11 take both. The commons of Eng- 
land have enough to answer for without there 
being jealousy between donkeys. My wine- 
cases and your frippery might be too much for 
one ass, and the villain might become as elo- 
quent as Balaam's." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MELANTER GARDEN. \ 

u Namque sub Oebalise memini me turribus altis, [ 
Qua niger humectat flaventia culta Galaesus, 
Corycium vidisse senem. ,, — Virgil, 

" Now well I mind me, near Oebalia's hold, 
Where black Galaesus lips the harvest gold, 
That old Corycian gentleman I knew." — Blackmore. 

Melanter, however, is not an old gentleman 
by any means. I am not going to describe him 
further than this, — he is a poet and a gardener. 
Which of those two delightful vocations he most 
thoroughly fulfils is a matter which I cannot 
attempt to decide. I like his poetry ; I like his 
peaches ; and I love the man. 

As it was possible to take Melanter Garden 
on the way to Dreamshire, of course the don- 
keys' heads were turned that way. The Cor- 
poral, who, though he had been poacher and 
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smuggler in his youth, — in days before my 

friend Grantley Berkeley shot down all the 

deer in the New Forest, — was a gardener by 

instinct, looked forward with delight to seeing 

the creation of a master of the art. 

Well was it writ by Cowley — 

" God the first garden made ; and the first city, Cain." 

In the man who heartily loves a garden there 

cannot be much harm ; not more, I should say, 

than is due to indigestion and a bad climate. 

Only a month or two ago, a friend of mine — an 

orthodox divine, and editor of a famous review 

—wrote to me from Dreamshire thus : 

" I shall be here for six weeks, seven hundred feet above 
the sea, and hanging on to the beetling edge of the cliff, 
with the ' blue above and the blue below.' It is perfect ; — 
Paradise had neither cliff nor sea — only sand and apples — 
it was nothing in comparison." 

Melanter and I, both Dreamshire men, agree 
with this doctrine from a good judge; and 
hold a county of cliff and moor and sea- 
scape, of lovely girls and great poets, of cream 
inimitable and mutton and venison unsurpass- 
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able, superior to any paradise of "sand and 
apples." 

As the cavalcade — pilgrims whom even 
Chaucer might have deigned to describe — had 
to get on some miles on their first days tramp, 
their time at Melanter Garden was short. 
Long enough, however, to delight the heart 
of the Corporal, who had never seen such 
gardens in his born life ; long enough to make 
both our Princess and the giant Thoralf agree 
that the happiest lot that could fall to a man 
is to be a gardener and a man of genius. This 
one of them said, as they stood on a lawn 
bounded by orchard-houses. 

" The combination does not occur every 
day," said Tancred. "If Adam, that first of 
gardeners, had been a man of genius, what a 
difference it would have made for us! He 
would never have nibbled that indigestible 
apple, and quarrelled with his Creator." 

"Apples are a mistake," said Melanter. 
" But perhaps you won't despise the pine-apple ; 
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and I can produce a splendid fellow. Come in 
and try him." 

" Such a fruit," quoth Skolinson, " might 
have tempted wiser women than the mother 
of mankind seems to have been. Still the 
pine has not been quite so good since a mixture 
of paraffin and pig's-wash has superseded oak- 
bark in the tanner's yard." 

That night our travellers, having dragged 
themselves reluctantly from such a garden as 
only one man living could arrange, spent, some 
seven miles farther on, at a little inn, on a little 
river ; not a bad hostelry, however, for the river 
was famous for trout. Indeed, they had trout 
for supper, and enjoyed it. They were in a 
large room with low ceiling, — a room with a 
window to the little river on one side, to a 
quaint old garden on the other. Enormous 
old-fashioned leathern sofas encumbered it, 
yet were not uncomfortable. When you are 
out scamandering, you find pleasure in dis- 
comfort; there is fun in the hardness of mat- 
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tresses and in the folly of fools. Indeed, the 
worst annoyances of existence change their 
aspect under change of circumstance; and 
one endures very rough treatment when one 
is wandering in search of health and enjoy- 
ment. But probably rough treatment is what 
one wants. We all are prone to live too easily, 
to take too much care of ourselves. It is just 
as well that we should now and then have a 
fight with the elements, a battle with the uni- 
verse, a skirmish with circumstances. Theories 
of life are various ; but one thing seems certain, 
that on this planet there is a combination of 
mental and physical forces against the man who 
wishes to be innocently happy. What with 
rheumatics and catarrhs on the one hand, what 
with dull days and dull visitants on the other, 
his position is often a nuisance. Why is there 
an east wind? If any theologian will give to 
this question a satisfying reply, his disciple will 
I be for the remainder of my existence. 

Our pilgrims enjoyed their supper, — enjoying, 
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indeed, the luxury (unusual to some of them) 
of being tired. It would be absurd to assert 
that Sir Clare and Thoralf were tired; but 
Clarice was a little done up, yet was wake- 
ful enough to aid in discussing the different 
qualities of the different months, <i propos of 
some ridiculous rhymes of Eustace Fane's. 
These were the verses : — 

" O the misty bright October ! 

Misty-bright on the brown hill-side — 
Setters hunt the stubble over, 
Scream the crake and the golden plover 

Through the moorland waste and wide. 

" O the golden-crowned October ! 

Golden, gorgeous in decay : 
Through the woods the leaves for ever 
Drift, and in the sluggish river 

Yellow and brown they drift away. 

" O the chill and pale October ! 

Colder winds are whirling now- 
All the champaign wide they deaden, 
Will not suffer the leaves to redden, 

Hanging lone on the wintry bough. 
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" O the merry and glad October ! 

Heap the hearth with lots of fuel : 
Blaze away both log and splinter ; 
Hail to the coming of healthful winter — 

Hail to the festive joys of Yule ! " 

" Eustace is not improving," quoth Sir Clare, 
after Skolinson had read the poet's Octoberism ; 
" No ; over and plover are not rhymes ; neither 
are ever and river." 

The old inn on the confines of Dreamshire 
where they slept was known as the " Bell and 
Bottle." 

The landlady was anything but a belle — a 
stout, very stout, kind-hearted old woman, who 
had lost her husband (a drunken carle) some 
thirty years before, and had ever since depended 
on her nephew, who was known as Boots, 
though he never condescended to act in that 
capacity. But he had been born a Boots, and 
it was doubtful whether he had not been chris- 
tened Boots. When he retires on a bread-and- 
cheese fortune, it will be as Bootes Boots, 
Esquire. 
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He and the Corporal got on excellent well ; 
indeed, the Corporal finished his evening in the 
bar with the landlady, over some whiskey- 
punch most dexterously compounded by Boots. 
Now, Boots was an inquisitive man, and this 
odd travelling party puzzled him, as indeed it 
puzzled his mistress. So they tried to get 
some intelligence out of the Corporal. 

" Fact is, Mrs Maddock," says the Corporal, 
" I ain't allowed to say what we're doing. In- 
deed, I don't half know myself, more than we're 
walking down Idlechester way. But this is 
beautiful whiskey-punch; and I wish I may 
never be in worse quarters than the ' Bell and 
Bottle.'" 

Meanwhile our three travellers had been 
obliged to go to roost in two double-bedded 
rooms. Old-fashioned long low rooms, with 
timber-beams across the ceilings ; but furnished 
with comfortable beds of wholesome feather, and 
with jolly fires ablaze in the great fire-places. 
The Corporal had looked after these matters, 
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being an old hand, and knowing the value of 
comfortable rest in intervals of travel. 

It is just possible that, before they un- 
dressed, Sir Clare and Skolinson drank a bottle 
of claret in their room. And while so doing, 
they talked. And all at once, with an abrupt- 
ness unusual, Skolinson said to his friend — 

" Tancred, if your daughter would accept me 
as a husband, would you object very much ? " 

" I should have to object very much indeed, 
to such a confoundedly big fellow. My dear 
Thoralf, Clarice will marry whom she loves. 
I 'd rather you than any man I know." 

" You are very kind," said the giant, extend- 
ing his hand. 

" I don't see that. You two must settle it 
between you. When a girl comes to maturity, 
the utmost a father can do is to prevent her 
marrying a rogue, and to advise her not to 
marry a fool. As to my Clarice, I have no 
fear of her with rogues or fools. She has 
a complete contempt for both. I 'd trust her 
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anywhere and in anything. If she were to 
* come to me and say, ' Please, papa, may I 
marry so-and-so ? ' I should answer affirma- 
tively, knowing that she had chosen well." 

" You seem to have complete confidence in 
her," said Thoralf. 

" Absolute. The child has told me everything 
since her mother died, when she was just out of 
the cradle. I don't mean to say she has told 
me you are in love with her, or she with you, for 
she hasn't, and she probably has not recognised 
either thing. But it is thus, Thoralf : Ask you 
the question ; she, before answering, will come 
and tell me all about it, and ask me what to do. 
I know this, because I know the child. She is a 
part of me ; she could not keep a secret from 
me. She could not like a man I did not like. 
If she likes you, my dear fellow, it will give me 
pleasure indescribable. Come, finish the claret, 
and turn in." 
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BISHOP BRANSCOMBE. 

lt And smale fowles maken melodye 
That slepen al the nyght with open iye, 
So priketh hem nature in hir corages — 
Thane longen folk to goon en pilgrimages." — Chaucer. 

" The crescent, life, and love, the plenilune." — Swinburne. 

I believe May was the month wherein the 
clear-voiced father of English verse says — 

" Thane longen folk to goon on pilgrimages." 
But, for my part, I deem October the loveliest 
time for pilgrimage. It is not too warm or 
too cold. The leaves are turning, but not yet 
thinned. The mornings are a little iced, and 
give the wayfarer an impulse to move rapidly. 
A misty light, both at the morning-tide and 
even-glow, adds a ravishing beauty to the 
landscape. The lights are aslant, the shadows 
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are long. It is the most charming of months, 
either to travel or to stay at home. It is the 
true time of pilgrimage assuredly. 

Our little party, on the afternoon of a lovely 
October day, came down the hilly High Street 
of Idlechester. It was, by haphazard, a Satur- 
day afternoon, and all Dreamshire had come to 
market. You enter the city under a quaint 
archway, some ten centuries old ; and looking 
down the street, you see old-fangled houses, 
a market-cross designed by Peter Tlmagineur, 
the square towers and dim cloisters of Idle- 
chester College, and the aerial arrowy spire of 
the mighty Minster dominating and dwarfing all 
the rest. That spire, like a needle of light, our 
wanderers had seen for many a mile piercing 
the western sky, and growing lovelier as sunset 
crimsoned over it. Idlechester is the only 
cathedral in England with a central spire and 
two western towers. This would have been 
the noble completion of Westminster, which 
remains to this day unfinished. 
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*'A good many old-fashioned pilgrims have 
looked at that spire of St Mary's Minster," 
said Sir Clare, " in times before railways 
and before roads. I wonder if old Chaucer 
ever trudged this way, starting from the 
1 Tabard ?'" 

" I never understood Chaucer and his 
pilgrims till now," said Skolinson. " A pilgrim- 
age, I perceive, was a jolly tramp, with chance 
of adventure, and a certainty of pleasant 
scenery, and a saint's shrine at the end to 
make your holiday a holy day. Oh, I like 
the old notion. I shall read ' The Canterbury 
Tales' over again. I only wonder the High 
Church has not revived* the notion of religious 
pilgrimages. They would be far more popular 
than suburban races. The picnic principle, 
under . various names, is very strong with us. 
You have sociologists picnicking at Leeds 
and Churchmen at Nottingham. Congress and 
picnic are obvious synonyms. Then there are 
archaeological picnics, which I think are awfully 
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jolly if you go and smoke a cigar when the 
swell architect is explaining his abbey. But I 
think the religious picnic — which used to be 
called a pilgrimage — could not fail to be 
popular. Only fancy what a chance of flirtation 
your deaconesses would get !" 

" Irreverent villain ! " exclaimed Sir Clare. 
"Come, be orthodox, for we are entering the 
suburbs of Idlechester, whose cathedral was 
rebuilt about 1260, by a famous bishop, lineal 
ancestor of my friend Ralph Branscombe. He 
was one of those prelates who glorified the 
Church of England by standing up for the 
people, and by making the worship of the 
Creator magnificent. ♦ To men of his stamp 
we owe, not merely Magna Carta and Idle- 
chester spire, but the whole culture of England. 
If the Church had not withstood tyrannic kings 
and boorish barons on behalf of the people, we 
should have been mere barbarians even now. 
I 'm so far with you, Thoralf," continued Sir 
Clare, "that I am willing to deem this a 
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pilgrimage to Bishop Walter Branscombe's 
tomb." 

"You'll have to go to church to-morrow, 
papa," says the princess, wickedly. 

" It won't be quite the first time, my child," 
returns Sir Clare. " Come along. I 'm getting 
hungry. What will they say to the Corporal's 
donkeys at the ' Plenilune Hotel ? ' " 

The ' Plenilune ' is in the Cathedral Close. 
On moonlit nights it is marvellous to see the clear 
black shadow of Bishop Walter Branscombe's 
spire cutting the old city in twain as it were, 
and falling far into the open country beyond. 
On any nights whatever the ' Plenilune ' is 
pleasant. Old Kekewich, the landlord, is humor- 
ous and hospitable, and possesses port which 
even the Dean has deigned to drink and ap- 
prove. Old Kekewich happened to meet our 
party at his very door, and was glad to receive 
the unusual custom of Sunday-visitors in a 
cathedral town. And having been a butler 
before he was an innkeeper, he knew gentlemen 
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and ladies when he saw them. There wasn't 
much chance of mistaking Sir Clare and Clarice 
and Thoralf. 

They got a suite of rooms on the first floor, 
looking upon the Cathedral Close. There was 
a fine four-windowed sitting-room, with no less 
than four bedrooms opening from it — suitable 
to pilgrims assuredly. I have often wondered 
what is the history of the ' Plenilune Hotel* at 
Idlechester ; but dear old Kekewich, though 
Tory and Churchman to the backbone (if he 
has a backbone), could never tell me. 

However, old Kekewich produceth a good 
dinner. Dreamshire fish, and beef, and mutton 
are not despisable ; and there are other delights 
of that county which I mention not, for fear of 
being accused of epicurism. My criticasters 
say I dine too often. 'Tis true. I dine daily. 
My cook knows her business, loves her busi- 
ness, like all true artists. I am never afraid of 
that curse of existence — a bad dinner. 

Now, a bad dinner is the rule at most hotels 
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in town and country. Cathedral towns are 
usually, to some extent, exceptions ; and the 
1 Plenilune ' is particularly an exception, because 
old Kekewich, after being butler for thirty 
years to Earl Redvers, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, fell suddenly in love with the Earls 
nursery-governess, and, to his amazement, was 
accepted by that young lady. But Mrs Keke- 
wich (formerly Maria Morris) was a sensible 
girl. Her father, a captain in the navy, had 
died suddenly, leaving her with a few hundred 
pounds and an imperfect education. He had 
good connections naturally anxious to discon- 
nect themselves from the orphan Maria; so 
they found her a situation as nursery-governess 
(which means administratrix of pap and slap) at 
Idleham Castle. Our butler, a staid servitor 
twice her age, and looking like the parson of the 
parish, fell desperately in love with her. She 
married him ; I won't say she loved him, but she 
liked and respected him. Nobody could well 
help respecting a man so honourable, and so 
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perfect a judge of port. I know old Kekewich 
well, and pronounce him worthy to keep an hotel 
in the famous city where my great ancestor was 
bishop six centuries ago. 

"We must spend Sunday here, of course," 
quoth Sir Clare, when they had finished dinner. 
" I have written a note to Dick to warn him 
that we are coming to-morrow. By the way, 
old Kekewich hasn't given us his best port." 

He rang the bell for that worthy, to whom, 
on his entrance, he said — 

" You Ve forgotten me, Kekewich, evidently, 
or else that port with the brown seal is all gone, 
or else you keep what's left for your private 
drinking, to keep you alive till the twentieth 
century." 

" Well, I beg pardon, sir," says the landlord ; 
" but I do not quite remember you." 

" I 'm not surprised," said Sir Clare, " the last 
time I was here was in 1850, when you married 
that pretty little lass, Miss Maria Morris, who 
is, I hope, in good health to this day." 
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"She is extremely well, your honour," says' 
Kekewich. 

" Yes !" rejoined Sir Clare, " and more beau- 
tiful in your eyes, my old friend, than when we 
drank her health twenty years ago. Don't you 
remember ?" 

" Lord bless my soul ! I should think I did. 
Why, you and the Earl and a lot of other 
gentlemen drank near all the champagne 
I could find in the house ; for you know 
champagne wasn't very much asked for in 
those days. And, besides, you gave it to 
everybody that liked to come into the court- 
yard and drink, so that my small stock soon 
went. But that } s a many year ago." 

" Don't remind me of that, my old friend : 
we all of us find it out fast enough. Get me a 
bottle of the famous port, and come and drink 
a glass or two." 

The landlord went off to descend into the 
dustiest' corner of his cellar and find a bottle 
which no hand but his might touch. 
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" A good old-fashioned landlord that," quoth 
Sir Clare, in his absence; "and a good old 
fashion, in my judgment, to have your landlord 
in to drink a glass of wine with you." 

"Safe way to good wine," said Thoralt, 
oracularly. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Leaving Sir Clare to his wonderful old port, 
which had grown pallid with age, let us pass to 
the morrow. It was Sunday. Bishop Beaufoy, 
one of England's finest orators, was to preach 
in the cathedral. Was it this, or was it Keke- 
wich's pallid port, that kept Thoralf Skolinson 
awake all night and sent him early next morn- 
ing to the Cathedral Close. Thoralf usually 
k slept like the Seven Sleepers rolled into one ; 
while as to his awakening, unless there was 
something up, you could never be quite sure of 
him till dinner at seven. But somehow or other 
he was in the shadow of the old cathedral soon 
after sunrise next morning — and not alone. 

How came they there ? I mean Thoralf 
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and Clarice — not chough and daw. How ? By 
happy accident One wanted one thing and 
one another. 'Twas Sunday morning. The 
better day the better deed. Any way, there 
they met ; and Clarice's wonderful eyes, whose 
colour no man has known or will know, look 
into the strong face of Thoralf Skolinson. 

It is a delicious October morning. The lights 
slant lovely over the turf around Branscombe's 
Minster. Thoralf, six feet two in his stockings ; 
Clarice, tall and lithe and lissom and lovely and 
delicious ; walk below the supreme spire that 
was conceived by one of Clarices ancestors. Is 
it not, on a Sunday morning, a good time for 
love-making ? 

I think so. 

Pray, how was it done ? 

How? 

The mighty Thoralf looked down upon the 
beautiful tall girl who held his arm, and said — 

" Clarice, could you love me ? " 

Clarice looked at him with a mixture of fun 
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and delight. There were tears in her eyes — 
there was a smile on her lips. She said — 

" I don't know whether I could; but I do" 

Now, some men, in Thoralf Skolinson's place, 
would have thought it necessary to throw their 
arms round the young person and squeeze her, 
and so on. But my dear Thoralf, big as he is, 
has not that tendency. 

He simply pressed Clarice's arm, and whis- 
pered (as only a giant can whisper) — 

" You darling !— My wife ! " 

No more — Bishop Branscombe approved. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SUNDAY AT IDLECHESTER. 

" There never were in England so many gentlemen, nor so little 
gentleness." — Bishop Latimer. 

The bishop preached. The bishop of Idle- 
chester was, perhaps, the most famous preacher 
in the Church of England. 

He was a slightly High Churchman, with 
a slight proclivity to politics and a slightly 
musical voice. So when he preached in 
his own Minster there was generally a full 
auditory — especially as Jessy was the most 
popular lady in Dreamshire. A pretty girl 
who is a young bishop's wife ought to be happy 
— and Dr Beaufoy, in his ninth lustrum, might 
be called an infantile bishop. Five thousand 
a year, the respect of rectors, the veneration 
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of vicars, the admiration of archdeacons, the 
cringing courtesy of curates. But I won't be 
cynical, for Jessy loved her bishop, who was 
a very fine young fellow, and rather a resolute 
captain of the Church militant. He could not 
preach like our old friend Latimer. He had 
more syllables and fewer ideas. He did not 
seem to see — what indeed only one or two of 
our leading Churchmen appear dimly to con- 
ceive — that the Church must lead England, if 
it is to live. In the grand old days the Church 
and the people were firmly allied. If kings 
were tyrannic or barons brutal, the priests 
were on the side of the common folk. And 
of course, in these times, even the Pope had 
his use — being the central representative in 
Europe of thought against force, of good against 
gold, of faith against folly. The Pope of to-day 
is a lay-figure, so far as we English are con- 
cerned ; but I am not sure that he is useless 
to the inferior Latin races, or that he may 
not become even of more use. I have never 
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become a member of the famous Society for the 
Abolition of Scaretrows. 

But the bishop's sermon. The party at 
the Cathedral consisted merely of Sir Clare 
and Skolinson and our Princess. I dare say 
the Corporal, an excellent good Churchman, 
was somewhere about. The young bishop 
looked superb on his throne ; just beneath him 
sat his pretty little wife, while in a stall of 
slightly less pretence sat the Dean of Idle- 
chester, Doctor Montacute, the oldest dean 
and the best Greek scholar in England, old 
enough to be the bishop's grandfather at the very 
least. But the dear old Dean of Idlechester 
had no envy of boy-bishops. Years ago, when 
he was head-master of a great school, he had 
flogged his ecclesiastical superior, and that 
young and brilliant theologian remembered it. 
The old dean was editing some very crabbed 
Greek author and growing peaches. His 
Greek particles and his wall-fruit were alike 
undeniable. He was a most tolerant old 
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gendeman, and treated the bishops wife as 
if she were his grand-daughter ; and when the 
bishop preached one of his eloquent sermons, 
told him exactly what he thought of it 

" Is there any taste in the white of an egg? " 
was the bishop's text this Sunday morning. 
He dealt with it in masterly fashion. He 
showed that the untempting and tasteless 
white of egg resembled the average of modern 
society. He compared our contemporary folk, 
who live such dull unintellectual lives, to people 
who live on mere white of egg. He wandered 
far afield, remarking that in Parliament, and 
even in Convocation, white of egg was not 
entirely unknown. 

After the service was over, Skolinson and 
Clarice went off wordlessly riverward. Sir 
Clare knew what had happened. He could see 
through a millstone as well as most men. 
Although by no means tired of his daughter, he 
was fully ready to yield her to so noble a fellow 
as Thoralf Skolinson, knowing well that women 
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were meant to be wives, and that in any other 
position they are a nuisance. So he thought 
he would go and introduce himself to the 
bishop and bishopess, and see if he could get 
any luncheon at their . establishment, whose 
quaint ecclesiastic charm I already have tried 
to describe. He was very well received. The 
bishop, though rather a prig in the pulpit, was 
an uncommon good fellow at lunch. It is 
trying to be a young bishop — to. be a bishop by 
some odd accident just when you expected to 
be a curate. And then a young bishop with a 
particularly pretty and witty young wife has an 
additional difficulty. 

" I ought to apologise very much for dis- 
turbing the Bishop of Idlechester on a Sunday," 
said Sir Clare ; " but I have heard of both you 
and Mrs Beaufoy from many friends, and I 
could not resist the temptation. You will for- 
give me I hope." 

" We are only too glad, Sir Clare," said the 
bishop, " to receive a friend. The truth is, so 
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far from London and Oxford and other intel- 
lectual centres, one is apt to grow dull." 

" You don't seem at all dull," said Tancred, 
"judging from the capital sermon you gave us. 
I am not a connoisseur in sermons, if I may- 
venture to say so — but I liked yours. I don't 
care for the threat-and-thunder sermon. Surely 
more good is done by a plain statement of the 
value of virtue and the stupidity of vice. Rhe- 
toric there must be of course, but it need not be 
of too gross a type." 

" Sermons," said the bishop, " must necessarily 
vary according to what is almost a mathematical 
combination — with the preacher, with the place, 
with the audience. I, being a bishop, could 
say things which a young curate dare not say. 
I could say in this cathedral, the chief church 
of a diocese of two counties, what it would be 
inappropriate to say in a parish church. And 
I could say to an ecclesiastic congregation 
things which it would be vain and foolish to 
say to ordinary folk." 
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The conversation flowed pleasantly enough. 
The bishop, though — as his wife had confided 
to Dick Swingate — he had his fits of absence, 
was a talker of a versatile and desultory kind, 
like Praed's immortal vicar. When in the 
humour, his talk was charming. 

" His talk was like a stream, which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 
It slipped from politics to puns, 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses : 
Beginning with the laws which keep 

The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 

For stewing eels or shoeing horses." 

" By the way," said Sir Clare, " our little 
party is going to-morrow to Idlebridge. What 
sort of a place is Idlebridge ? " 

" The loveliest village in the world," ex- 
claimed Jessy, enthusiastically. "At least, I 
think so. We have been for some time talking 
of driving over there to see a friend." 

By this time the bishop had withdrawn to 
some other planet, and was so completely 
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abstracted that Sir Clare could have kissed his 
wife in his presence without his knowing any- 
thing about it. 

" Well," says Sir Clare Tancred, "your friend 
and mine may, by good hap, be the same. 
Mine is one Richard Swingate, whom most of 
his old friends call Dick. He is one of the 
greatest fools and best fellows in the world, 
[e knew your mother well, Mrs Beaufoy." 
^tr^^Jr^!!^^ with a start. " Of that 

I was quite unaware^ J»itf he is the gentleman 
on whom the bishop and I mbarctf. to call. We 
knew him by the introduction of <m Mr Rokes." 
There was something curious Bin her manner 
as she rather hurriedly explained, 
not notice it, or attributed it to net 

" Rokes knows everybody," 
believe he introduced Adam to his 
Lilith, by whom our mutual ancestor \ n ** ^m® 
children. I have often thought there ^fction ^ 
have been some fun if the world had \ t0 
divided into two sections — the children ^ rf 
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Lilith, and the children of Eve. But I suppose 
they could not have hated each other more than 
Whigs and Tories do." 

" I am supposed," quoth Jessy, " as wife of 
the Bishop of Idlechester, to know something 
of the Bible ; but I never yet heard that Adam 
had two wives. Are you sure, Sir Clare ? " 

"Well, it is not in the Peerage, which, ac- 
cording to Thackeray, is the Great British Bible. 
But then Adam was not a peer. I think, how- 
ever, he must have been a good sort of fellow. 
The story of his first wife is in the Talmud, I 
think. The Bishop will be sure to know." 

" The Bishop knows everything and tells me 
nothing," she said, rather sharply. " But how 
long do you mean to stay at Idlebridge ? It is 
a lovely village." 

" I think we may stay a week or ten days. 

We came out to enjoy this delicious October 

±$k weather. We wan/ I (or, at least I did) to 

console my old friend Swingate, who has had 

lately a lot of troubles caused by other people. 

VOL. II. o 
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I have no special engagements, and nobody 
with me but my daughter and her sweetheart, 
and my gardener, and some donkeys and dogs. 
So, if the weather continues so delightful, 
I think we may stay at Idlebridge, or, at 
any rate, in Dreamshire, for some weeks to 
come/' 

" The Bishop and I will come over in a day or 
two," said Mrs Beaufoy. " I was delighted with 
what I saw of Mr Swingate, and I am anxious 
to see more of him. But a Bishop's wife has 
a good many uncomfortable duties, Sir Clare. 
My dear Archibald wants to be reminded 
at intervals that he is on the surface of this 
planet ; and then there are regal rectors, vicious 
vicars, captious curates, to tolerate and pacify. 
It is no sinecure to be a Bishopess, I assure you, 
especially with a husband who sees so many 
things beyond his see. But I am not discon- | 

tented, you know, Sir Clare," she said, with a 
tnoue. " I like my Archibald. They say he 's I 

the cleverest man in England; and if so, I i 
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ought to be proud, for I 'm twice as clever as 
he is. But, please, I am only joking," she said, 
extending her hand. " We shall meet at Idle- 
bridge." 

" I hope so," said Sir Clare. 
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AT IDLEBRIDGE. 

" Hast seen some field of soldiers slain, 
Some scene of stupid slaughter, 
Grow green again, grow yellow with grain ? 
Well, Wit is Folly's daughter. 

" Hast seen the mighty murderous main, 
With all its might of water, 
Lie calm and plain while the soft stars wane ? 
Well, Joy is Sorrow's daughter. 

" Hast seen the child who as queen might reign, 
Though a good young bishop brought her 
To the Minster fane amid Dreamshire's plain ? 
Well, Jessy's Jessy's daughter." 

Bishops marry. I suppose, from a remark of 
Saint Paul's, they were originally given to bigamy. 
Their modern monogamy is not always alto- 
gether justifiable. Take dear Dr Beaufoy. He 
married Jessy. She is a delightful little girl, 
and he is a dweller among Greek particles and 
theologic puzzles. Is this right? She never 
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complains, and he never guesses. She does half 
the work of the diocese. She fascinates furious 
rectors and soothes rebellious vicars. She is 
invaluable to the Church of England. But I 
fear little Jessy is intensely bored. 

" Little Jessy !" How irreverent of a bishop's 
wife ! But when you have had a child on your 
knee in her days of short frocks, her quasi- 
episcopation can hardly be expected to affect 
you. One sees a good many changes in this 
world. • 

On Monday morning our pilgrims proceeded. 
Wait! I have not done with the bishopess, 
Jessy. She determined to take her lord and 
master — the ecclesiastic master and pastor of 
Dreamshire and Wrestleshire (both in the 
diocese of Idlechester) — to Idlebridge next day. 
Why? 

Why? 

Simply, my dear friend, my gentle reader, 
because there was a mystery about the matter, 
whereof Jessy knew, or thought she knew, 
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more than you and I — whereof, moreover, she 
imagined Dick Swingate might have the key. 
It was thus. The child, left all alone in the 
world, had worried her pretty brain over MSS. 
of her mother's, and fancied all manner of 
things about herself. 'Twas no use talking 
to her bishop, who had myriads of curates to 
manage. 'Twas even less use asking ques- 
tions of the oracular and mendacious Rokes. 
But in these mysterious MSS. there were 
passages which seemed to indicate some con- 
nection with Swingate; and so our little 
bishopess wanted to talk confidentially to Dick. 

Poor Dick ! had he known ! He was back in 
his den, to the delight of the gigantic but lacka- 
daisical Thirza Tipper, who declared that if 
master hadn't come back she *d have drownded 
herself in the river Idle. An idle threat I think. 

But the first question which Mrs Beaufoy, 
when she obtained an opportunity, put to Dick 
Swingate was : 

" Mr Swingate, are you my father ? " 
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PILGRIMAGE. 

*' Cre9i in Dreamshire ; cradle of my race ; 

A quaint old-fangled out-of-the-way lazy 
High-Tory village — but the loveliest place 

That ever drove a landscape-painter crazy. 
Its church preserves the true twelfth-century grace, 

Its hills are coppice-crowned, its valleys hazy, 
Its merry maidens fit for heart-entanglers, 
Its rapid trout-streams the delight of anglers." 

Idlebridge is much like Cregi. Perhaps it is 
Cre<ji. The delicious river Idle is now rushing 
down through wondrous fringe of fern-frond, 
beneath divine indescribable foliage of October. 
How it sings its immortal song of triumph and 
delight, as it comes tumbling and dancing over a 
myriad boulders of granite ! Where was it born, 
that stream ? I know. I have heard its baby 
laughter. I have kissed its baby lips. I have 
been lonely by its side where it springs from 
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the green soft bosom of the goddess of Earth. 
Earth's river-daughters greatly arride me. I 
love Isis in its maidenhood, before it matronises 
into Thames. We talk of Father Thames, but 
'tis an absurd error. Rivulets are girls, and 
rivers are women. Thus wrote I of a sweet 
girl-rivulet, — a maiden creature, very few miles 
old, at Lechlade village, many years ago. 

" O Isis ! gentle Isis ! flowing on 

Through meadows green with odorous delight, 

Through woods that rustle with the breezy flight 
Of wondrous dwellers in the deep unknown ; 
Soft is thy music, and in unison 

With the star-whispers of the eloquent night ; 

Glad are thy waters in the golden light 
Dropt from the long locks of Hyperion. 

"O Isis! noble Isis! in thee quivers 

Eternal Oxford's wondrous Gothic glory, 
Poetic towers and pinnacles of pride : 
And, loftier in thy power than classic rivers, 
Changing thy name by some green promontory, 
Thou lavest London with an ampler tide." 

I don't know where that green promontory is. 
I don't know precisely where the marriage ser- 
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vice occurs, and Miss I sis is turned into Mis- 
tress Thames. 

To return to our pilgrims. Slowly they 
wound along delicious roads, silent and sinuous 
and suggestive. How charming are those 
country roads, with green margins, where often 
arises the snowy mushroom! I like a green 
margin to a road, even as I like a white mar- 
gin to a Baskerville classic. Sir Clare and 
Thoralf and the Princess tramped merrily 
along the velvet grass. There was still music 
among the boughs, for the robin redbreast was 
not mute. 

" The summer bird, 
That ever in' the haunch of winter sings." 

He is one of our best friends among the 
birds. But another of my chief favourites is 
that familiar quasi-cleric, the jackdaw, who 
tries very hard to talk, and sometimes almost 
succeeds. 

" Clamores quas infra audit, si forsitan audit, 
Pro rebus nihili negligit, et crositat" 
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Do you remember the ancient bridge 
across the Idle, which, in the first chapter 
of this story, I tried very hard to depict? 
I think a novel should be like a rondel, and 
end where it begins. And so, as we approach 
the end of this tale, I am glad to bring it back 
to Idlebridge, where we saw Dick Swingate 
mooning and meandering before so many events 
occurred to perplex and amaze him. The Idle 
was as vivacious as ever by day, as mysterious 
by night, when psithurism of multitudinous 
leaves made ghostly music. Still might you 
cross it by striding from boulder to boulder, 
with twenty feet depth of swift white water 
between, where through often passed the mighty 
salmon. I have positively had a salmon swim 
against me when bathing in Idle. 

Before our friends get from Idlechester to 
Idlebridge, short as is the distance, and pleasant 
the way, I must revert to London. We have 
seen Gog Bradstow and Dick Swire seized in 
the midst of that highly valuable and virtuous 
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club, the United European Democrats. I have 
not closely followed their track, because I don't 
want to occupy myself with such ruffians more 
than is absolutely necessary. It is, however, 
requisite to say that the evidence against them, 
in the opinion of the presiding magistrate, was 
insufficient ; that he discharged them with a 
reprimand, which did them, of course, a world 
of good ; and that they forthwith went to the 
" Spotted Pig" at Putney, and made use of their 
freedom in getting pleasantly ebrious. The 
giant Gog was too savagely athirst to think of 
medical prohibition. The landlord of the 
" Spotted Pig," an old pal, supplied them with 
liquids of poisonous power ; and when, the next 
day, Rachel Swire traced her father, she found 
him and his enormous comrade sitting in a barge 
that was moored by the water s edge, smoking 
vile tobacco, and drinking some horrible com- 
pound. Poor little Rachel, though she loved 
her father, found the spectacle hideous. She 
was a good girl, with a strange hereditary 
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mental malady. She loved what was right, 
but also she loved her scoundrel sire ; and the 
paternal magnetism drew her straight to Putney, 
though she might have gone back to The 
Mulberries and resumed her comfortable old 
situation. 

Gog was obfuscated when Rachel arrived. 
Dick Swire was in better condition, for he 
could take a deal of poison, whereunto he had 
been accustomed all his life. Wiry Dick Swire 
would hardly have succumbed to hydrocyanic 
acid. He took his nastiness with enviable 
ease. It is well that there is some strength in 
Englishmen, or the brewers who manage the 
House of Commons, and the beersellers who 
are their slaves, would long ago have poisoned 
the nation. In the old days a seller of rascally 
wine had publicly to drink a gallon of his worst 
stuff, and a hogshead or two of it was poured 
over him. I wish the present time would per- 
mit this lex talionis to be exercised. What a 
treat it would be to see certain brewers under a 
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douche-bath from their own vile vats! I am 
not saying this in the interest of men like 
Bradstow and Swire, who fully deserve to be 
fed on poison. Yet, perhaps, the question may 
be asked, whether such ruffians are not pro- 
duced, or at any rate ruffianised, by the rascally 
stuff on which they live from their boyhood. 
The absorption of inferior food and drink must 
weaken and coarsen the physical faculties. 

" Profecit poto Mithridates saepe veneno, 
Toxica ne possent saeva nocere sibi." 

But perchance the Pontic tyrant might have 
conquered Rome if he had not lived upon such 
perilous stuff. 

The " Spotted Pig " at Putney is a hostelry 
whose landlord is always most ready, always 
indeed eager, to oblige his customers. The 
fact is, that his customers are good ones. 
They almost always have plenty of money, 
which they throw away as if it accrued pretty 
easily. So the worthy or unworthy landlord 
will do anything in his power for his patrons, 
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and no difficulty was made about providing 
Rachel Swire with a private apartment, where 
she would be unseen by the ordinary fre- 
quenters of the house. 

Next day, when the two ruffians had become 
sober — though Gog's state could hardly be 
called sobriety, since he was much in the 
same condition as on that lovely Sunday 
morning when he lay beneath the great azalea 
at Grim Gulch — father and daughter exchanged 
communications. Rachel was very quiet in her 
statements, and assured her sire that her im- 
prisonment was not Sir Clare Tancred's fault, 
and that he and her mistress were uniformly 
kind to her. But Swire was savage, and swore 

he would have his revenge on the baronet 

who had locked up his innocent daughter. 
You see, Swire was a United European Demo- 
crat, and hated the aristocracy. 

Then his daughter took fire ; for though she 
was a meek little thing in appearance, and had 
naturally learned submission and quietude at 
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The Mulberries, there was a touch of devil 
in her, paternally inherited. She spoke out 
strongly, and declared that if she had done 
something wrong by accident, it was his fault 
for being a wicked father and letting her hear 
wicked things : whereat I regret to say that the 
villain struck her heavily, and she fell on the 
bed fainting, and he left her, and locked the 
door behind him. 

Coming down to Gog Bradstow, he angrily 
told him of poor Rachel's contumacy ; whereon 
that villain flew into a frightful rage, enhanced 
by the agony of his wounded arm since he had 
drunk himself into inflammation. Gog declared 
he would murder the whole " biling " of them, 
Sir Clare and the " gal," and the young scoundrel 
who had shot him in the arm included; When 
Dick told him that Rachel said she would warn 
Sir Clare against them, the giant swore fright- 
fully, his sole remaining eye aglare with furious 
light. 

" Leave the wench here ! Tie her up ! Let 
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old Mother Skinner take charge of her! I 
won't lose my revenge, Swire, through that' 
baby-faced daughter of yours." 

It was not unknown to these fellows that the 
" Spotted Pig " at Putney had its mechanism of 
repression. There is sometimes meeting among 
thieves — sometimes suspicion of betrayal. So 
these gentry take hints from the prisons 
wherein they often sojourn, and set up a 
system of private incarceration. A thief who 
gives Queen's evidence pays for it, if any of 
his comrades get hold of him, by confinement 
for a year or two in a: dark* cellar, with just 
enough coarse food to keep Him alive. So at 
least say students of the larcenous and bur- 
glarious tribes — a study I don't-care about my- 
self. Strong legislation would $oon put down 
the' vast majority of them. 

Swire and Gog Bradstow fokmd Mother 
Skinner in the bar-parlour, amusing herself 
though it was early in the mornirig, with hot 
gin-and-water, very strong and swleet. They 
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naturally ordered something hot and strong for 
themselves. When it was carefully concocted, 
Swire, in a whisper, addressed the old woman 
thus — - 

" My girl Rachel, Mrs Skinner, though she 's 
very good in her way, is much too innocent. 
Now Gog and I are going a little way in the 
country, and she guesses something about it ; 
and I want you to keep her here on the quiet, 
and not let her see anybody, or write any letters 
till we come back. It won't be above a week, 
and we Ye willing to pay handsome. Here's 
some money. Treat the girl kindly, you know, 
but keep her close." 

" All right, Oily," said the old woman. 
" Skinner and I know you well enough. Miss 
Rachel shall be safe and happy till you comes 
back." 

Wherewith she turned over in her coarse 
red paw the gold coins there deposited by 
Swire. 

'Gog of Grim Gulch, who had hitherto said 

VOL. II. p 
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no word, now jumped up, with a loud oath, and 
exclaimed — 

" Let 's start at once, Oily. We don't want 
no luggage. Brushes and combs don't suit 
fashionable gents like us. Come, the sooner 
we're there, the sooner we shall do the busi- 
ness." 

Off they sneaked, these villains, lurking round 
the corner, as men do always who expect a 
policeman, and little imagining, as they took 
their tickets for Idlechester, what to them would 
be the grave issues of the journey. 

***** 

But Mother Skinner, having pocketed Dick 
Swire's coin, and finished her gin-and-water, 
said to herself — 

" Now, then, we '11 have this little job over at 
once." She took' from a cupboard a small 
stoppered phial, and from a drawer a hand- 
kerchief; then she called to her handmaid in 
the kitchen, and there entered a tall strong 
woman of thirty-five, who must, in her time, 
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have had a coarse black-haired handsomeness 
about her. She was what I call the horsehair 
type. 

" Well, missus, what is it ? " she inquired. 

" I 'm going to put that gal up-stairs in the 
garret for a day or two. You come up and 
wait outside till I call, because you '11 have to 
carry her." 

Up-stairs painfully clomb the weighty old 
woman, the worn stairs creaking at every step. 
Mother Skinner entered Rachel's room, and 
found her sitting on the bed, weeping hysteri- 
cally. She went and sat down beside her, and 
put her arm round her. 

"Poor dear!" she said. "Has father been 
unkind ? He didn't mean it. He told me to 
tell you so. Something or other had worried 
him. He is gone out for an hour or two on 
business, but will soon be back." 

While administering this and similar con- 
solation, by a sudden dexterous movement 
(practised many a time before), she threw 
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Rachel Swire backwards on the bed, and 
pressed a handkerchief over her nostrils and 
mouth. The girl was insensible in a moment ; 
in five minutes more the servitress had carried 
her up to a crazy garret, undressed her, and 
•placed her in bed. 

And when the poor little wretch awoke from 
her trance, with a headache and a feeling of 
nausea, she found herself lying on a hard but 
tolerably clean bed, in a position of constraint it 
took her some time to understand. Her ankles 
were fastened together by light steel fetters 
lined with leather, and connected by a short 
chain of three links. Her wrists, similarly 
handcuffed, were held by a longer chain to a 
staple driven into the wall. She could slightly 
change her position, turning on her back, or 
even contriving to sit on the edge of her 
narrow bed ; but she was absolutely a prisoner, 
and she knew by the height and isolation of the 
old public-house that it would be of little use to 
her to scream. Besides, people who had treated 
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her in such a way would scarcely hesitate to 
do worse things to her if she tried to make her- 
self heard. 

Poor Rachel had been so suppressed all her 
life that she was less restless than most girls 
would have been in such cruel confinement. 
She lay still and reflected. She saw clearly 
that it was by order of her father she was thus 
restrained, so that he and his brutal companion 
might, without the possibility of her interfer- 
ence, attempt revenge on Sir Clare and his 
friends. She thought over the whole matter 
in a bewildered way, her brain somewhat 
clouded by the strong dose of chloroform 
administered by Mother Skinner, but could 
come to no conclusion. She was powerless 
evidently. 

She lay, wondering what the time was, as it 
passed hour by hour; for, though she could 
hear strike the church clocks of both Putney 
and Fulham, they struck so near together as to 
give all times, from two to twenty-four. Some- 
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times they would overlap, and strike thirteen or 
seventeen. Poor Rachel tried to be patient, 
dozing now and then. 

By and by there were steps on the stair, 
and entered the stalwart servitress with a basin, 
which turned out to contain water-gruel, where- 
with she fed her. Rachel didn't like it, but she 
was very hungry. When she had finished, she 
said to the woman — 

" Why am I here ? Who has any right to 
treat me in this cruel way ? " 

"Why, your dear papa, miss/' said the 
woman, with a grin. " He thinks you've been 
naughty, and this is a select establishment for 
naughty young ladies. When you really feel 
good, you ' ve only to tell me, and I '11 ask papa 
to forgive you. I 'm head governess at this 
seminary." 

" Don't be so silly and spiteful," exclaimed 
Rachel, angrily. " If you 're a woman, you 
need not be so hard on a poor girl that has 
never offended you. If you '11 help me to get 
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away from here, you shall have a great deal of 
money." 

The woman laughed scornfully. 

"Yes, so I should think. Old Mother 
Skinner found seven shillings and twopence 
and a pawn-ticket in your pocket. No; you 
must stay here till your dear papa forgives you. 
Oh ! I Ve had plenty of pupils before you — 
gentlemen as well as ladies ; and some of them 
wanted to bribe, and some cried and blubbered, 
and some was. violent and shrieked.. But it 
was all no good. They had to stay out their 
time. They can't be heard much up here ; and 
if they was very noisy, we either stuffed a gag 
in their mouths, or gave them something to cry 
for with that whip in the corner." 

Rachel involuntarily looked into the corner 
in question, where a heavy dog-whip had been 
carelessly thrown. She shuddered. 

Her tormentor left her, saying — 

"That's your supper, and you'd better go 
to sleep. The institution breakfasts at eight." 
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***** 

So there were three sets of pilgrims to Idle- 
bridge. There were the Bishopess and her 
husband ; Sir Clare and his pleasant party ; Gog 
Bradstow and Dick Swire. All things con- 
sidered, a curious convergence. The foliage of 
royal October seemed to flutter with delight as 
our Princess walked beneath it ; the laughing 
ripples of Idle seemed to welcome Lion and his 
comrade dogs as they rushed in to get a 
bath. But beautiful Idlebridge had no such 
ideal welcome for Bradstow and Swire, when 
those two rascals limped furtively down the 
road, looking right and left to see if they were 
likely to be recognised, and sneaking at last 
into the least reputable-looking public they 
could perceive — a beer-house, on whose sign the 
old Puritan legend, " God encompasses us," had 
been metamorphosed to the " Goat and Com- 
passes." 
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" O matre pulchra filia pulchrior !" 

It may be supposed that the critical query put 
by Mrs Beaufoy to Richard Swingate was not so 
put within her husband's hearing, even though 
that dignitary was as deaf to external sounds as 
any Churchman I ever met. The fact is, that 
the Bishop's carriage, to reach Bridge Cottage, 
had to pass the gate of the rector; and as it 
passed, the rector emerged ; whereon Mrs 
Beaufoy pulled the checkstring, and said to her 
husband — 

" Archibald, there's Mr Tresidder ; wouldn't 
you like to talk to him while I drive on to 
Bridge Cottage ? You will easily find me when 
you come on. It is next door to the ' London 
Inn.'" 
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All through the drive Jessy had been per- 
plexing her young brain as to how she should 
get quit of her Bishop and talk to Swingate on 
the topic so momentous to her ; so she took the 
very first opportunity, with a promptitude and 
presence of mind I have often observed in 
ladies when their husbands are rather in the 
way. 

It may further be supposed, that Jessy Beau- 
foy's question was trying to Dick Swingate in 
more ways than one ; for he felt that though 
Jessy was not his daughter, she ought to have 
been, and would have been, but for one of the 
vilest crimes ever wrought by man, and that 
man his own twin-brother. As he looked at 
her he remembered her mother. She might 
have been her mother, as she rambled in the 
bright green fields of Dreamshire, by margin of 
Otter and Idle, in days when Dick was a boy. 
I dare say Dick's memory slightly failed him ; 
that there were indefinable differences ; that 
either Jessy was prettier and wittier than Jessy's 
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mamma, or the reverse. But to him she was 
the very same, and the grief in his heart was 
great that he had not her for a daughter, and 
that her mother had gone to her grave in the 
full faith that he — who loved her and whom she 
loved — was a common ruffian. 

Then there was the second consideration, that 
what Jessy Beaufoy wanted to know was some- 
thing which it was better she should not know, 
and which assuredly he ought not to tell her. 
His brother and her mother being both dead, 
the poor child ought to be spared the pain and 
shame of hearing what had happened. Thus 
he tacitly reasoned in a millionth part of the 
time which I have taken to explain his thoughts ; 
for thought is swifter than all other things, while 
the pen is only too slow — specially in these days 
when the paper is poor, the ink greasy, and the 
goose seems to have given up the production of 
respectable quills. Will the time ever come 
when science will enable us to have transcribed 
instantaneously all that we think at any mo- 
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ment ? How it would add to the profits of 
authors to be able to write a three-volume novel 
before breakfast ! 

But all this time, gentle reader, and ever 
since the end of my eighteenth chapter, you 
have been waiting for an answer to Jessy's 
question. Dick replied thus — 

" No, Mrs Beaufoy ; but I loved your mother 
very much, and I believe your mother loved 
me; and we were separated by a great mis- 
fortune. You are exactly like her. I think 
you ought to have been my daughter." 

This reply was a fortunate one : it to a great 
degree satisfied Jessy. The papers of her 
mother's which she had seen were incoherent 
and mysterious : they made her think that 
something strange and terrible had happened, 
wherewith was commingled the name of Swin- 
gate. When Dick acknowledged himself her 
mother's lover, unhappily separated from her, 
she fancied she understood it all, and her 
curiosity was satisfied. 
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" Oh, that is it ! " she exclaimed. " Well, this 
is a world in which one can't choose fathers 
and daughters for one's self — indeed, about hus- 
bands and wives there is often difficulty. But 
I am heartily glad to have you for a friend, Mr 
Swingate, and so will my husband be when he 
finds you out, which is always, in his case, a 
work of time. He will be here soon, I should 
think : I left him with the rector." 

"What! Tresidder? I fear Tresidder will 
give his lordship a bad account of me. He is 
always worrying me to go to church." 

"You need not fear. Archibald seldom 
notices, and never attends to anything anybody 
says to him but me. I shall tell him that he is 
to like you very much, and he will do it im- 
mediately." 

At this moment sounds of arrival was heard 
at the cottage-gate. From the dark low par- 
lour the lovely lady and the man who should 
have been her father went out upon the rabbit- 
nibbled lawn to see what was happening. As 
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Jessy passed under the medlar-tree, she stood 
on tip-toe, and picked a fruit, and exclaimed — 

" Why, Mr Swingate, your medlars are ripe 
already." 

Dick thought, with strange perplexity, of that 
dream of his a few months ago, wherein he saw 
Jessy s mother pluck a medlar from that tree. 

At the quaint old gate there is arrival. The 
Bishop and the rector, Sir Clare, Skolinson, the 
Princess. 

The Corporal has taken dogs and donkeys to 
the " London Inn." 
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THE PILGRIMS AT IDLEBRIDGE. 

" Let nie again, Miss Byron, present Dr Bartlett to yon, as a man that 
is an honour to his cloth ; and this the same thing as if I said, to 
human nature (the good man bowed in silence) ; and Miss Byron 
to you, my good Doctor (taking my hand), as a lady most worthy of 
your distinguished regard." 

— The History of Sir Charles Grandison, Bart. 

The Princess was not presented to the Bishop 
of Idlechester and the Rector of Idlebridge in 
quite the same way as was Miss Harriet Byron 
to the excellent Dr Bartlett. A hundred years 
make many differences, and nobody now writes 
novels in series of letters and in seven volumes, 
like Mr Samuel Richardson. It is an odd 
volume of the sixth edition (mdcclxx), with the 
arms of William Cotton upon the cover, that 
lies before me; and dipping into it here and 
there, I wonder whether really anybody ever did 
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read . through those seven volumes about Sir 
Charles Grandison. It is only too likely, I fear, 
the same question may occur to anybody who, 
in mdcccclxx, shall take up a stray volume of the 
Princess Clarice's adventures. But really the 
changes of social thought deserve a scientific 
investigator, and would yield to him more 
useful matter than we shall ever get out of 
Darwinism and " Juventus Mundi." Richardson 
clearly sketched the life of the time ; but to-day, 
a man like Sir Charles Grandison, so perfect 
and so conceited in his perfection — a girl like 
Harriet Byron, so fond of apostrophising her- 
self as " the Fool, the maiden Fool ! " — would 
be rather hard to find, and, when found, tire- 
some. 

Sir Clare had taken up his quarters (canibus e( 
asinis) at the " London Inn." The Bishop quite 
awoke into brilliancy when he heard of the 
manner of their pilgrimage, and specially when 
he heard that the shrine of Bishop Branscombe 
was one of its objects. I don't believe in the 
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absurd Nolo episcopart. Were I a clerk in holy 
orders, I should say Volo. Is it not a wholly 
noble and righteous ambition to desire to be 
one of a long line of great Churchmen, great 
statesmen — ay, and soldiers, some — who have 
ruled an English diocese a thousand years or 
more, minster and palace and deanery and 
cloister being all full of their memory ? Is it 
a trivial thing to sit in the seat of Swithin, 
Alfreds counsellor ; of Stephen Langton, leader 
of the free; of Walter Branscombe:; of William 
of Wykeham ? When the proletarians and 
penny newspapers invent anything better than 
a great bishop, I may think something of them. 
As yet, no. 

Much amused was Bishop Beaufoy at the 
companionship of dogs and donkeys, and of 
the Corporal. He had read Tristram Shandy. 

" It is odd," he said. " Only a day or two 

ago a learned friend of mine, a professor of 

Latin, wrote to me about the authenticity of 

the Copa Syrisca, attributed to Virgil. I told. 
vol. 11. Q 
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him I thought it was too humorous for Virgil, 
who is too elegant to be humorous. I specially 
noted the phrase — do you know the poem, Sir 
Clare ? — where the writer invites his friend to 
come in because his donkey is tired ; Vestrum 
delictum est astnus — that donkey's your delight 
I am sure old Virgil couldn't have had that fun 
in him." 

Lion took to the Bishop at once ; snuffed at 
his black-gaitered legs, and seemed to recognise 
him as a kind of big dog among men. And 
they had quite a pleasant afternoon in that 
old-fashioned garden behind the inn. Sir Clare, 
with Swingate's loyal aid, got up an al fresco 
meal. There were red mullet and lobsters 
from the Idle estuary ; pheasants the Corporal 
had picked up in Idlechester ; beccaficoes shot 
by Dick Swingate, . and served with the figs 
they had come to peck (just as you serve 
grapes with pigeons) ; delicious cream of Dream- 
shire, and the vitt mousseux y whereof my friend 
the Marquis de Vic writes to me — 
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" II est temps que je m'arr&e, 

Je me sens tout paresseux, 
Mieux vaut a Knowl Hill en f<§te 
Reprendre le tete-a-t£te 

Avec votre vin mousseux." 



As they sat under a pleasant alley of yellowing 
limes, doing their best to finish their pilgrimage 
pleasantly, Mrs Beaufoy gave a slight shudder, 
thought it was growing cold, suggested a shawl. 
Tresidder, politest of Wrestleshire men, sprang 
up to find one. There was a movement among 
most of the party, save Thoralf and Clarice, 
who were talking pleasant nonsense, and were 
quite beyond the reach of changes of tempera- 
ture. Indeed, while the others were on the 
move in search of warmth, they started in 
search of a place for the immortal colloquy 
intelligible only to two persons at the same 
time. They strolled away toward the margin 
of Idle. 

But Tresidder found shawls, and draped his 
Bishop's wife. And Swingate, looking up at 
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an aerial sound he heard, noted seagulls flying 
overhead, and remarked — 

"There's a storm coming. That accounts 
for the sudden chill." 

At this moment Johnny Henwood, who had 
not visited Paris lately, came rushing into the 
garden, and said — 

"There's a big storm coming up, master. 
If you was to take the gentlefolks up into the 
old tower,, they'd see it roaring into the 
Gap." 

So the Bishop and his wife and the rector 
and Sir Clare were induced to climb the narrow 
steps into the quaint square turret of Bridge 
Cottage, whence through a latticed window 
you can see through Idlebridge Gap into the 
Atlantic. 

" There is a storm coming," said Sir Clare, 
who knew the symptoms better than any man 
present. " It will blow great guns, Swingate. 
Look at that bank of clammy black cloud ; 
you '11 have lightning from that in five minutes. 
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And the wind 's a dead sou-wester; it'll blow 
the tide right up the Idle, and flood this village. 
Why, the gulls can hardly fly ! " 

" I wonder where Mr Skolinson and- your 
daughter are ? " said Mrs Beaufoy. " Aren't 
you a little alarmed about them, Sir. Clare ?" 

" Not a bit. If Thoralf can't take care of the 
child, he's not fit to marry her. O, they're 
safe enough. The folk not safe are any that 
are out at sea between that cloud and this shore. 
There 's a life-boat, isn't there, Swingate ? " 

" Yes : and a very fine old seaman at the 
head of the crew. The people down here are 
all bred to the sea, else you wouldn't have got 
such lobsters and mullet to-day." 

The storm had all this time been growing 
into madder menace. Fierce thrusts of light- 
ning began to pass from cloud to cloud, from 
cloud to earth and sea. Hail came, wildly 
driven against the casements of the tower. 
There was a melancholy wail in the wind's 
voice, alternating with its rougher roar, as if the 
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very elements grieved over the stern work to be 
done. 

Now Thoralf and Clarice had scarcely noticed 
any of these imminent phenomena as they 
descended toward the margin of Idle, just 
above bridge. They were both in a gay and 
playful humour, as young folk ought to be, just 
ere they commit themselves to matrimony. 
The river was flooded evidently ; they wanted 
to see how the river looked when it was 
flooded, and our wilful Clarice determined to 
cross by the stepping-stones. 

" Better not," exclaimed Skolinson, who, 
knowing the faculty of his fawn-footed lithe- 
limbed lady, was watching her as he lighted a 
cigar by aid of a match scratched against the 
rind of an oak that must have existed three 
centuries before Lucifer invented matches. 
"Better not, Princess! The stream looks 
sulky." 

But while he spoke, dividing his attention 
between Clarice and his cigar, Clarice was 
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crossing. She had drawn up her apparel 
around her, not in any sense or degree afraid 
of exhibiting her shapely legs. Our Clarice 
had not a touch of that false shame and affec- 
tation which are the growth of the young ladies 
seminary. She had seen little of ladies' semi- 
naries, luckily for her. Her father had been 
her instructor. It is a happy thing when the 
father has time and power to teach his children. 
But fathers are so often fools or slaves, or 
both. 

Yes, the river did look sulky. Clarice had 
a hard time of it. Thoralf saw the peril too 
late to help her. The great springs in the 
Highmoor had suddenly swollen with a tre- 
mendous rain, and they burst through the 
channel of Idle with an impetus almost as great 
as when they forced that channel first. As 
Skolinson started to his feet, and threw away 
his cigar, Clarice had reached the other margin. 
But it was a near thing. He could not have 
followed her, and lived. The Idle had caught 
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within its movement all the energy of its 
ancient springs, and had filled its channel to 
the very brim, driving Skolinson back many 
yards above his oak, and was carrying down 
to the sea mighty lumps of granite (big each 
as a railway terminus, or a monster hotel), 
which looked as if they had not been moved 
since the deluge. Idle had not forgot its 
cunning, which is synonym for conning. 

O, to have power of pencil in hand for one 
moment, to paint Thoralf the giant on one 
shore, and Clarice the Princess on the other ; 
and the maddened Idle (maddened beyond the 
oldest inhabitant's remembrance) wildly whirl- 
ing down with a deluge of water that would 
have astonished Ham, if not Noah and his two 
better-educated sons ! 

There was nothing in it. Only a river; a 

big young man on one side ; a tall young girl 

on tHe other.. Rain probable, and not much 

time to consult barometer or send for umbrellas. 

bet Water, like fire, is sometimes too strong for 
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man, its master. It is, of course, only because 
man does not quite apprehend the great destiny 
ordained for him by God. Meant to control 
the universe, he too often is afraid of its forces. 
Meant to be strong and wise and brave, he is 
too often weak and a fool and a coward. Why 
any man should be either, save as the final 
cause of Darwin's theory, I cannot imagine, and 
I am glad I cannot imagine it. I write for those 
who believe in the resurrection of the race. 

There is one word — the essence of all wisdom 
— which naming, I will not say a single word 
beyond — 

Health. 

All this time, while I have been digressing 
on the most important subject in the world,* 
Thoralf Skolinson and Clarice Tancred have 
been coming along the opposite sides of the 
swollen river and approaching the opposite 
ends of the bridge, — Thoralf, of course, on the 
side of the " London Inn," where my pater 
bought me strawberries. The bridge was old. 
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I think I have already said the Tenth Legion 
marched over it with that brilliant scoundrel 
Julius Caesar in command. Poor old imperator! 
Where would he have been if the Britons had 
met him with needle-guns ? The old bridge 
was this day destined to a severer strain than 
the Tenth Legion's passage- 
As thus : 

Idle, maddened by Highmoor rains, came 
wildly dashing down, carrying with it mighty 
masses of granite that centuries had seen 
unmoved. 

The sea, driven wildly inland by a fierce 
sou* -wester, came up the narrow channel and 
throttled the river, defying it to travel farther. 

'Twixt sea and stream there was a fright- 
ful fight, and the winner is to this day 
unknown. 

***** 
But the loser is known. It was the imme- 
morial bridge over the Idle. A pier sank, and 
the bridge parted. So, when Thoralf came 
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round to meet Clarice, he saw a gap in the 
bridge that seemed impassable, and the sea 
versus river waters struggling thereunder, while 
lightning and thunder and hail and rain made 
things anything but pleasant. 

Clarice had reached one edge of the rift in 
the bridge : Thoralf was on the other. 

He looked at it with a practised eye, having 
leapt Chalvey Brook and some wider places. 
He thought it a little too much, till something 
happened to alter his thought. 

For while he and Clarice were on opposite 
sides of this hideous gap, with the river and sea 
waters maddening and raving and raging 
underneath, up came those two vile scoundrels 
Bradstow and Swire. 

" That's the gal," says Bradstow. 

The Princess, turning round at the voice, 
looked with superb contempt at the ugly giant, 
who, a hideous monster at first — quern Deus 
notavit — has certainly become more hideous of 
late. 
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" Yes," replied Dick Swire, " that is the gal, 
and I do believe that 's her sweetheart on the 
other side. Now, we '11 have a lark with her. 
It '11 be a double lark while he looks on, Gog ! " 

What was said by these two ruffians could 
not reach Thoralf Skolinson amid the roar of 
water. But he saw that the hounds meant 
mischief, and he saw Gog Bradstow throw his 
arms round the Princess, and he leapt the 
chasm. He can hardly believe it to this day. 
As he leapt, the sharp crack of a rifle was heard, 
and Dick Swire dropt into the Idle — and his 
body has never been found. That was Clare 
Tancred, who had caught a sudden glimpse of 
the affair from Swingate's tower. 

The hideous Gog has Clarice in his arms, 
with what intent I know not. Thoralf caught 
him by throat and wrist — the hound gave way. 
Thoralf planted his foot on his breast, and softly 
touched his lady-love, and her bright eyes of 
wondrous colour opened to him at once. 

" My Thoralf!" she said, " I was not afraid. 
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I felt sure you would be in time. I have never 
been afraid since I had papa, and I am still less 
afraid since I had you." 

Thoralf Skolinson, with his foot on Gog 
Bradstow's chest, kissed his sweetheart. He 
said — 

" Don't fear, my love : scoundrels are cowards. 
God is on our side, and brought me just in 
time. But how shall we cross the Idle ? " 

" And what will you do with that wretch ? " 

He moved his foot and stooped to touch Gog 
Bradstow. The wretch was insensible. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

VARIOUS LITTLE AFFAIRS. 
" Pack up your traps and begone." — Saying of Servants' Hall. 

Josephine Lester was married to her poet and 
stockbroker on a lovely autumn day, with a 
noble array of bridesmaids, and a perfect 
wedding-breakfast, and everything else that 
could delight the heart of the bride. Eustace 
is an awfully good fellow, and I have no doubt 
deserves his good fortune. But I can't help 
being a little jealous of him. As my frfend 
Locker says — 

"What right has he 
To love my neighbour?" 

But, to be serious, Josephine and Eustace 
understood one another ; and although there 
are points which don't seem quite reconcileable 
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in the characters of each, I know they'll get on 
excellent well. Only one objection have I to 
the arrangement : Eustace is an uncommonly 
good fellow; but Josephine is too good for 
anybody I ever knew except myself, and I 
happen to be married already. 

Still, I must say that Mrs Fane is more 
charming in some respects than my maiden 
Josephine. Marriage teaches. My sister is 
lovelier and wiser than ever. 

* * * * * 

Great Muddleton was, I have reason to 
believe, more horrified than the surgeoti and 
the bo'sun expected about the arrival and 
nurture, at the medical philogynist's house, of a 
certain questionable young person. A famous 
journalist would have called the poor little 
wretch "Anonyma" — a Greek construction as 
questionable as the young person herself. 
Suppose we call her Imprapera, which has the 
advantage of being bad English, with a classic 
look. 
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Poor Impropera was a deal better treated 
than she deserved ; that, ladies, we all admit 
She was a fool, and had paid a good deal for 
her folly. Perhaps her present position at 
Great Muddleton was too good for her. I 
think so. She ought to have been in a well- 
conducted penitentiary. Dr Weston held 
otherwise ; kept her comfortably in his old 
square red-brick house, wherein were collected 
the life-travel curiosities of many years ; and 
by and by induced her to assist in his house- 
keeping, and be friendly with the bo'sun. 

"You know what I am, Dr Weston," she 
said one day, tearfully indignant. "You know 
what I have been made. You ought, if you 
are a Christian, to turn me into the street." 

" Great Muddleton Street is no place for a 
Christian — and I never said / was a Christian 
— and I know all I want to know about you, 
my little girl, from my friend Tancred. You 
are his friend's daughter. What you have 
done is forgotten. Your father is dead. Tan- 
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cred has found you. Tancred, having a daugh- 
ter of his own, and knowing that I want . a 
daughter, gives you to me." 

" But I am not worthy to be your daughter," 
she exclaimed, passionately ; " no, not even 
your slave. I am miserable, and must always 
be miserable. I have done what only God 
can forgive." 

" He forgives when I forgive/' said Weston. 
" I and you are portions of God. Had the 
All-Father not meant to forgive you, He would 
not have sent you here. Try to forget the past, 
little girl, and we will find a future for you." 

" You are too good," she said. 

" I am logical," he replied, just in time to be 
heard by Clare Tancred, who entered. 

"You are always logical, Weston," quoth 
Sir Clare. " How well you look ! What a 
lovely October ! How is my little friend ? 
Does she behave well, Doctor ? " 

" Not very," says Weston. " She wants to 

go away." 

VOL. 11. R 
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Grace Stanley began to cry. 

Sir Clare took her left hand in his. 

" Little girl," he said, " we are all sorry for 
you. It only makes you wretched to remind 
you of the past. Think of the future, and take 
courage. My dear old friend Weston will be a 
father to you ; and if anything happens to him, 
which God forbid, I will always help you." 

" Oh, but I have been so wicked ! " she 
sobbed. 

" Yes, child, and so have many other people ; 
but wickedness, unless persevered in, is merely 
a mistake, and wickedness, repented of, turns to 
something very like goodness. I don't want to 
excuse what you may have done ; I merely say, 
be a good girl hereafter, and Weston and I will 
forget it all, and so will God." 

" I will be a good girl, Sir Clare," she said, 
extending her hands. 

* * * * * 

As I am winding up the fortunes of the 
various personages in my novel, I must by no 
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means forget our modern Odysseus, Arthur 
Cotton. He had made up his mind to stay in 
England and study politics, a science which, 
they tell me, can be studied in England only. 
But either the elements of politics seemed 
dull, or the oestrus stung our friend on the 
flank ; for he suddenly bought a yacht, put his 
hat-box on board, and started for Easter Island. 
I hope he will return some day, as I like break- 
fasting with him in the Albany, especially when 
a certain Bucks parson brings the product of 

dairy and brain. 

***** 

When Dingle got a brief note from Mr 
Rokes, to say that Rachel Swire was to be 
found manacled in the garret of the " Spotted 
Pig," Putney, he was more amazed than ever 
at our friend's omniscience. Thither he went. 
Skinner had decamped, and taken Horsehair 
with him. Mother Skinner remained, being 
too ebrious to think of moving. Rachel, 
poor little creature, had begun to despair of 
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release — isolated in that garret, with scarce 
a change of position possible, and with no 
visitor save the woman who brought her rough 
food and gave her rough treatment. That 
wretched Maritornes of the "Spotted Pig," 
bullied by others, was not sorry to have some 
one else to torment. 

Dingle took the proper steps, of course. But 
he couldn't make out how Mr Rokes should 
know it The problem is easy to solve. Sir 
Clare Tancred had given the information. To 
say Gog Bradstow was penitent would be 
rash; but the huge villain had been grasped 
and compelled by a man stronger than himself, 
which man he had not believed to exist. With 
his faith in his own physical strength went 
everything else. He blubbered like a child. 
He told why they had come down, what they 
meant to do, where Rachel was; his final de- 
liverance was a curious mixture of tears and 
oaths. He is now at Portland. 
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Sir Clare, writing to Rokes, had also written 
to his good friend Allworthy, asking him if lie 
would look after the girl Rachel Swire, and 
place her at The Mulberries till he could, on his 
return, decide what to do with her. The man 
who knows John Allworthy, knows what he will 
do to oblige a friend. It was inconvenient, I 
fear ; but he was at the " Spotted Pig " before 
Dingle, and he took charge of Rachel when she 
was relieved from her uncomfortable restraint. 

How it was — a coincidence of the kind which 
God often arranges, that the self-acknowledged 
scamp Saunder Simpcox passed John All- 
worthy's gate just as he was starting in his 
cart, after receipt of Sir Clare's letter. 

" Come with me," said Allworthy. 

Simpcox got into the cart. As they drove 
rapidly along — for Allworthy's chestnut mare 
had a long easy stride — our friend said to 
Simpcox suddenly — 

" Are you as great a liar as ever ? n 

He made no answer. 
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" Did you not say," asked Allworthy, sternly, 
" that Rachel Swire had taught you the worth 
of truth ? Have you forgotten it ? " 

" But where is she, sir ? " asks Simpcox. 
" If I could only see her I should be happy. 
Where is the poor girl, Mr Allworthy ?" 

" The poor girl," said John Allworthy, quietly, 
" will come back with you and me to The 
Mulberries ; and if you were earnest some time 
ago in saying that she could teach you to tell 
truth, she may perhaps be your wife some day ; 
but if you go on lying, I '11 make her marry some 
one else, and get you transported," 

I think John Allworthy reformed his pupil. 
This I know, that he brought Rachel to The 
Mulberries, and watched over her till Sir Clare's 
return. And she is now Mrs Simpcox, with 
consent of both Allworthy and Tancred — for 
love has taught the liar truth. What will not 
love teach I 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CLARICE— CAPRICE. 

" Non illam nutrix orienti luce resurgens 
Hesterno collum poterit circumdare filo." 

Clarice said to her papa, as they twain sat 
together one evening at the " London Inn," 
Thoralf having strolled off to smoke on the river- 
marge with Dick Swingate, this thing — 

" Papa, I should like to be married at 
Idlechester Cathedral." 

« You shall, child." 

" What a dear papa you are ! I thought you 
would think me absurd." 

"Not a bit, love. You're the wisest little 
woman I know, and old Thoralf is lucky." 

" Why do you call him old, papa ? " 

"Because he's so big; besides, he is quite 
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old enough to marry. Dear old boy ! he 's the 
best young fellow in Europe." 

" I don't object to that formula, papa dear. 
He's an old boy and a young fellow, I admit. 
But, please, may we be married at Idle- 
chester ? " 

Herewith our lovely Princess threw herself 
on her knees, a mystery of muslin, and looked 
up in Sir Clares face. 

"Why not?" quoth he, laughing. " Fit end 
for our pilgrimage; — Bishop Branscombe to 
look on — Bishop Beaufoy to officiate. Yes, I 
think it 's a wise step : but why is Thoralf in 
such a hurry ? " 

" Because, papa, if we don't get married in 
the dear old Minster, we might not find a 
church big enough for Thoralf to be married 
in." 

So in the mighty Minster of Idlechester, 
Bishop Walter Branscombe's church, these 
twain, Thoralf Skolinson and Clarice Tancred, 
were wedded. And they were bedded at the 
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Bishop's Palace, where Jessie had managed to 
discover a suite of rooms (opening on a lime- 
shaded lawn ablaze with misty-bright glory of 
October), which she thought some previous 
Bishop of Idlechester must positively have 
arranged for a newly-married couple. 

Ah, Clarice ! — caprice of the world — young 
creature, always true, strong, wilful, loving — 
essence of fancies that no man can number ! — 
are you satiate now, you rogue, you pretty 
torment ? 

Have you found something stronger than 
yourself ? 

Thoralf. 



THE END. 
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Hibbert r. Purchas.—-6. Sheppard v. Bennett. [In the press. 

XXII 

HOME-WORDS FOR WANDERERS. 

Sermons by Arthur S. Thompson, B.D., 
British Chaplain at St. Petersburg. 
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IMPOBTANT 

GERMAN OFFICIAL WORKS 

ON THE 

FRANCO- PRUSSIAN WAR. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN 

FRANCE, 

FBOM SEDAN TO THE END OF THE WAR OF 1870-L 

With large Official Map. 

From the Journals of the Head-Quarters Staff. 

By Major William Bltjmb. 

Translated by E. M. Jones, Captain 20th Foot, late Professor 

of Military History, Sandhurst. 

Demy 8vo. price 9*. [Just out. 

n 
TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870-1. 

By Capt. A. t. Bogtjslawski. 

Translated by Col. Lttmley Graham, 

Late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. 

Demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. Price 7*. 

[Just out. 

' Above all should every infantry officer make these tactical conclusions the 
object of his serious studies, about which there must be great controversy. Out 
of these deductions alone can we get the lessons in infantry operations for war 
and for training during peace. In all essential things, according to our con- 
viction, the author has rightly apprehended the lessons of the late war, and his 
views are a guide and criterion that will be of service to every officer.'— MUitair 
Wochenbiatt. 

in 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY 
In JANUARY and FEBRUARY 1871. 

By Count Wabtbnslebbn, of the Prussian General Staff. 
Translated by Colonel Weight. 
Demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. 

[In the press. 
rv 

STUDIES IN TROOP-MARCHING. 

By CoL Von Vebdy du Vbbnois. 

Translated by Lieut. H. J. T. Hildyabd, 71st Foot. 

Demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. 

[Parts I. and II. are in the press. 
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THE 

CORN HILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 



Now Publishing, each complete in one vol. crown &vo. well printed 

and tastefully bound. With a Frontispiece. 

Price 2s. 6d. each. 

i 

ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. With a Frontispiece 

by Hennessy. [Ready. 

n 
KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Bdwards. [Just out. 

in 
•H TRr'TCTT. . By Johh Saunders, Author of ' Abel Drake's Wife.' 

[Immediately. 

IV 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders, Author of 
«HirelL' [Shortly. 

v 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
« Robin Gray/ 

VI 

ONE OF TWO. By J. Hain Friswell, Author of ' The Gentle 
'Life'&c. 

VII 

GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

VIII 

THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. Hooper. 
Other Standard Novels to follow. 



PANDTJRANG HARI. 

A Tale of Mahratta Life, sixty years ago. 

Edited, from the edition of 1826, 

By Sir Henbt Babtle E. Fbebe, &.C.S.I., KC.B. 

[Shortly. 

AN ARABIC AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE 

KORAN. 

By Major J. Pbneicb. Post 4to. [In the press. 

MEMOIRS OF VILLIERSTOWN. 

By C. S. J. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 

[In the press. 
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THE PRINCESS CLARICE.' A STOEY OF 1871. By 

Mobtimeb Collins. Two vols, crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

HONOR BLAKE; THE STOEY OF A PLAIN WOMAN. 

By Mrs. Keatehge, Author of ' English Homes in India/ Two vols, 
crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

in 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. By Hesba Stretton, Author of 

« Little Meg ' &c. &c. 

IV 

HESTER MORLEY'S PROMISE. By Hesba Stretton, Author 
of ' Little Meg,' 'Alone in London,' 'David Lloyd's Will.' Three 
vols, crown 8vo. [In the press. 

ISRAEL MOST, OVERMAN. V THE STORY OF THE MINE. 

By John Saundebs, Author of 'Hirell/ 'Abel Drake's Wife,' &c. 
Three vols, crown 8vo. [In the press. 

VI 

A NEW STORY. By Alice Fisher, Author of 'Too Bright 
to Last.' Three vols, crown 8vo. 

VII 

THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON. By Mar Travers. 

Two vols. 

vin 
A NEW WORE. By Col. Meadows Taylor, Author of « Tara ' 

&c. In three vols. 

IX 

A LITTLE WORLD. By Geo. Manville Fenn, Author of 
'The Sapphire Cross/ 'Mad/ &c. 

x 
THE HIGH MILLS. By Katherine Saunders, Author of 
4 Gideon's Rock,' ' The Haunted Crust/ &c. 

XI 

OFF THE SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. In three vols. 

_ xn 

WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of 'Flora Adair,' 
' The Value of Fosterstown/ &c 

XIII 

THROUGH LIFE. By Mrs. Newman. One vol. crown 8vo. 

xrv 
LISETTE'S VENTURE, By Mrs. Russell Gray. Two vols, 
crown 8vo. 
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I 

HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford 
Palgbavb, Author of ' Travels in Central Arabia' &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 18*. [Just out. 

n 
ALEXIS DE TOCQTTEVILLE. Correspondence and Conver- 
sations with Nassau "W. Senior from 1833 to 1859. Edited by 
Mrs. M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 21*. [Just out. 

in 
From the Author's latent Stereotyped Edition. 
KISS YOTTMANS' FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed 
to Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. New and Enlarged 
Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Just out. 

rv 

AST ESSAY ON THE CTJLTTTBE OF TEE OBSERVING 

POWEES OF CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study 
of Botany. By Eliza A. Yottmans, of New York. Edited, with. 
Notes and a Supplement on the Extension of the Principle to 
Elementary Intellectual Training in General, by Joseph Payne, 
Fellow of the College of Preceptors* Author of * Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education ' &c Crown 8vo. [Just out. 

v 
OVER VOLCANOES; OR, THROUGH FRANCE AND 

SPAIN IN 1870. By A. Ejngsman. Crown 8vo. 

* The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his spirits are 
so fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find yourself inveigled into read- 
ing, for the thousand-and-first time, a description of a Spanish boll-fight.' — 
Illustrated London News. 

' The adventures of our tourists are related with a good deal of pleasantry 
and humorous dash, which make the narrative agreeable reading.' — Public 
Opinion. 

i A work which we cordially recommend to such readers as desire to know- 
something of Spain as she is to-day. Indeed, so fresh and original is it, that 
we could have wished that it had been a bigger book than it is.' — Literary 
World. 
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IN OTEST OP COOLIES. A South Sea Sketch. By James 

L. A. Hope. Crown 8vo. with 15 Illustrations from Sketches by the 

Author. Price 6s. Second Edition. \Just out. 

1 At the present moment, when considerable attention has been directed to the 

South Seas, by the murder of Bishop Patteson, the little book before us arrives 

most opportunely Mr. Hope's description of the natives is graphic and 

amusing, and the book is altogether well worthy of perusal.' — Standard. 

* Lively and clever sketches.' — Athenaum. 

* This agreeably written and amusingly illustrated volume.' — Public Opinion. 

VII 

ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with 
Maps. By A. D. Cablislb, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. 16*. 

' Makes one understand how going round the world is to be done in the 
quickest and pleasantest manner, and how the brightest and most cheerful of 
travellers did it with eyes wide open and keen attention all on the alert, with 
ready sympathies, with the happiest facility of hitting upon the most interesting 
features of nature and the most interesting characteristics of man, and all for its 
own sake.' — Spectator. 

' Delightfully written ; as unpretentious and as entertaining a sketch of travel as 
we have seen for a long time.' — Scotsman. 

' We can only commend, which we do very heartily, an eminently sensible 
and readable book.' — British Quarterly Review. 

VIII 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. (Second Edition.) 
By Fbederic Eden. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. %d. 
' Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden's example, and wish to 
see things with their own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter in Upper 
Egypt, they will find this book a very agreeable guide.' — Times. 

* Gives, within moderate compass, a suggestive description of the charms, 
curiosities, dangers, and discomforts of the Nile voyage.' — Saturday Review. 

' We have in these pages the most minute description of life as it appeared on 
the banks of the Nile ; all that could be seen or was worth seeing in nature or 
in art is here pleasantly and graphically set down. ... It is a book to read 
during an autumn holiday.'— Spectator. 

IX 

SCRIPTTJEE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 

HISTORY. By Gt. S. Dbew, M.A., Rector of Avington, Winchester, 

Author of ' Reasons of Faith.' Second Edition. Bevelled boards, 

8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

'Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture history — 

from observation of the countries. Instead of narrating his travels, and referring 

from time to time to the facts of sacred history belonging to the different places, 

he writes an outline history of the Hebrew nation from Abraham downwards, 

with special reference to the various points in which geography illustrates the 

history.' — Saturday Review. 

x 

ECHOES OP A FAMOUS YEAR. By Harriet Parr, Author 
of ' The Life of Jeanne d'Arc,' ' In the Silver Age,' &c. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

* A graceful and touching, as well as truthful account of the Franco-Prussian 
War. Those who are in the habit of reading books to children will find this at 
once instructive and delightful.' — Public Opinion. 

1 Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simplicity of style, and if children 
are not interested in her book, many of their seniors will be.' — British Quarterly 
Review 
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JOURNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY, FROM 184B 

TO 1863. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By the late 

Nassau William Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. G. M. Simpson. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo. 24*. 

' The present volume gives us conversations with some of the most prominent 

men in the political history of France and Italy ... as well as with others 

whose names are not so familiar or are hidden under initials. Mr. Senior has 

the art of inspiring all men with frankness, and of persuading them to put 

themselves unreservedly in his hands without fear of private circulation.' — 

Athenaum. 

* The book has a genuine historical value.' — Saturday Review. 

' No better, more honest, and more readable view of the state of political 
society during the existence of the second Republic could well be looked for/ — 
Examiner. 

* Of the value of these volumes as an additional chapter in the history of 
France at the period when the Republic passed into the Empire, it is impossible 
to speak too highly.'— Public Opinion. 

xn 
THE 8ECEET OF LONG LITE. Dedicated, by special per- 
mission, to Lord St. Leonards. Large crown 8vo. 5*. 
'A pleasantly written volume, of a very suggestive character.' — Standard. 

* Some shrewd observations, illustrated by references to a number of remark- 
able instances of long life.' — Public Opinion. 

* A very pleasant little book, which is always, whether it deal in paradox or 
earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly.' — Spectator. 

* The bold and striking character of the whole conception is entitled to the 
warmest admiration.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' We should recommend our readers to get this book . . . because they will 
be amused by the jovial miscellaneous and cultured gossip with which he strews 
his pages.' — British Quarterly Review. 

TTTT 

JEAN JABOTTSSEATT, THE PASTOR OF THE DESEET. 

From the French of Eugene Pelletan. Translated by Colonel 
E. P. db l'Hoste. In fcp. 8vo. with an Engraved Frontispiece, 
price 6*. 

* There is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness ; the noblest heroism ; 
unpretentious religion ; pure love, and the spectacle of a household brought up 
in the fear of the Lord. . . . The whole story has an air of quaint antiquity- 
similar to that which invests with a charm more easily felt than described the 
site of some splendid ruin.' — Illustrated London News. 

* This charming specimen of Eugene Pelletan's tender grace, humour, and high- 
toned morality.' — Notes and Queries. 

* A touching record of the struggles in the cause of religious liberty of a real 
man.' — Graphic. 

xrv 

THE SUBSTANTIVE SENIOEITT AEMT LIST. First 

Issue. Majors and Captains. Containing the Names of all Sub- 
stantive Majors and Captains serving upon Full-pay or Retired upon 
Half-pay, arranged according to their Seniority in the Service, and in 
such order as immediately to exhibit the standing of every such Major 
or Captain for Promotion in his own Arm of the Service, whether 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Infantry, or Marines, specifying their 
particular Corps, and distinguishing those holding higher Brevet-rank. 
By Captain F. B. P. White, 1st W. I. Regiment. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
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xv 
DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. Flood Page, 
Adjutant of the Regiment, late 105th Light Infantry, and Adjutant 
of the Edinburgh Kifle Brigade. Just published. A Cheaper Edition, 
price Is. 
' One of the best-known and coolest-headed of the metropolitan regiments, 
whose adjutant, moreover, has lately published an admirable collection of 
lectures addressed by him to the men of his corps.' — Times. 

' Capt. Page has something to say . . . and in every case it is said moderately, 
tersely, and well.' — Daily Telegraph. 

'The very useful and interesting work.' . . . Every Volunteer, officer or 
private, will be the better for perusing and digesting the plain-spoken truths 
which Captain Page so firmly, and yet so modestly, puts before them ; and we 
trust that the little book in which they are contained will find its way into all 
parts of Great Britain.' — Volunteer Service Gazette. 

'The matter .... is eminently practical, and the style intelligible and 
unostentatious.' — Glasgow Volunteer News. 

XVI 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of 
the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. Lowey Whittle, A.M., 
Trin. Coll., Dublin. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6d. [Just out. 

' We cannot follow the author through his graphic and lucid sketch of the 

Catholic movement in Germany and of the Munich Congress, at which he was 

present ; but we may cordially recommend his book to all who wish to follow 

the course of the movement.' — Saturday Review. 

* A valuable and philosophic contribution to the solution of one of the greatest 
questions of this stirring age.' — Church Times. 

XVII 

NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. In small 8vo. 
cloth, 5*. By the Author of ' The Divine Kingdom on Earth as it is 
in Heaven.' [Just out. 

* In Him was life, and the life was the light of men! 

' A singularly reverent and beautiful book ; the style in which it is written is 
not less chaste and attractive than its subject.' — Daily Telegraph. 

* We would earnestly commend it for attentive perusal to those who are pro- 
posing to undertake, or have just entered upon, the sacred ministry in our 
church.' — Morning Post. 

* Perhaps one of the most remarkable books recently issued in the whole 
range of English theology. . . . Original in design, calm and appreciative in 
language, noble and elevated in style, this book, we venture to think, will 
live.' — Churchman' 8 Magazine. 

xvni 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS IT IS IN 

HEAVEN. In demy 8vo. bound in cloth, price 10*. 6d. 'Our 
Commonwealth is in Heaven.' [Now ready. 

' It is but seldom that in the course of our critical duties we have to deal with 
a volume of any size or pretension so entirely valuable and satisfactory as 
this. . . . There is not a living divine to whom the authorship would not be a 
credit ... It is a remarkable book, and indicates a great deal of vigour in the 
mind that conceived it. Not the least of its beauties is the perfect simplicity 
and clearness conjoined with a certain massive beauty of style.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

' We cordially recognise the high purpose and devout spirit which characterise 
this work. It is both thoughtful and eloquent' — British Quarterly Review. 
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POETRY. 



I 

SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By John Payne, Author of 
1 Intaglios/ ' Sonnets/ ' The Masque of Shadows/ &c. Grown 8to. 

[Just out. 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Aubrey db Vbbb. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 

in 
EROS AGONISTES. By E. B. D. [Just out. 

TV 

80NOS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

' The volume is marked both by lyrical feeling and lyrical art . . . it is poetic 
both in substance and form.' — Daily News. 

'There is genuine beauty in his work — bright pure thoughts and tender 
fancies/ — Scotsman. 

'So free and unaffected that we cannot but believe that the " new writer" 
must be a very old student, and a long-practised manipulator in the mechanics 
of versa.'— AfancAeater Examiner. 

v 
THE INN OF STRANGE MEETINGS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Mo&timbb Collins. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

' Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of chivalry and romance beneath the trifling 
vein of good-humoured banter which is the special characteristic of his verse. 
. . . The " Inn of Strange Meetings " is a sprightly piece/ — Athenaeum. 

1 Abounding in quiet humour, in bright fancy, in sweetness and melody of 
expression, and, at times, in the tenderest touches of pathos.' — Graphic. 



ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition, 
cloth, is. 6d. 

' The volume is anonymous ; but there is no reason for the author to be 
ashamed of it. The " Poems of Italy " are evidently inspired by genuine en- 
thusiasm in the cause espoused ; and one of them, '* The Execution of Felice 
Orsini," has much poetic merit, the event celebrated being told with dramatic 
force.'— -Athenaeum. 

' The verse is fluent and free.' — Spectator. 

vn 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Patbick Scott, Author of ■ Footpaths between Two Worlds ' &c. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

1 A bitter and able satire on the vices and follies of the day, literary, social, 
and political.' — Standard. 

* Shows real poetic power coupled with evidences of satirical energy.' — Edin- 
burgh Daily Review. 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF 
THE REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE REV. FEED. W. 

ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by Stopfobd Brooke, M.A., Hon. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Library Edition, in demy 8yo. 
with Steel Portrait. 1 2*. 

A Popular Edition, in one volume, is now ready, price 6s. 



SEBMONS :— Price 3*. 6tf, 

First Series 

Second Series . 

Third Series . 

Fourth Series . 



per vol. 



Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown 8vo. 



EXPOSITORY LECTURES OK ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 

THE CORINTHIANS. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITERARY AND 

SOCIAL TOPICS. Small crown 8vo. 3».W. 

AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON'S 'IN MEMORIAM.' 

(Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. 8to. 2s. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN BACK Translated 
from the German of Gotthold Efhbaim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. 2*. 6d. 



A LECTURE ON FEED. W. BOBERTSON, M.A. By the 

Rev. F. A. Nohlb, delivered before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Pittsburgh, U.S. 1*. 6c?. 
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SERMONS BY THE 
REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

Honorary Chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen. 



i 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF FREDERICK DENISON 

MAURICE. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo. sewed. Id. 



CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons preached in St. 
James's Chapel, York Street, London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
7*. 6d. 

1 Nobly fearless and singularly strong . . . carries our admiration through- 
out.' — British Quarterly Review. 

1 Earnest, thoughtful discourses on some of the deepest religious questions of 
the day.'— New Fork Timet. 

m 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Second 
Edition. Six Sermons suggested by the Vosey Judgment. In One 
Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. 

1 Every one should read them. No one can be insensible to the charm of his 
style, or the clear logical manner in which he treats his subject.' — Churchman's 
Monthly. 

' We have to thank Mr. Brooke for a very clear and courageous exposition of 
theological views, with which we are for the most part in full sympathy.' — 
"or. 



« Interesting and readable, and characterised by great clearness of thought 
frankness of statement, and moderation of tone.' — Church Opinion. 

* A very fair statement of the views in respect to freedom of thought held by 
the liberal party in the Church of England.' — Blackwood's Magazine. 

rv 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, TORE 

STREET, LONDON. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

' No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a great 
power in London, that his chapel is thronged, and his followers large and en- 
thusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuous sermons, rich with the treasures 
of a cultivated imagination.' — Guardian. 

' Mr. Brooke's sermons are shrewd and clever, and always readable. He is 
oetter off than many preachers, for he has something to say, and says it.' — 
Churchman's Magazine. 

4 A fine specimen of the best preaching of the Episcopal pulpit.' — British 
Quarterly. ^ 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS. 



I 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Handbook of praotioal 
information for those proceeding to, or residing in, the Edit Indies 
relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, &o. 
By Edmund C. P. Hull. With a MEDICAL GUIDE FOR 
ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a compendium of Advioe to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. By R. 
S. Maib, M.D., F.RCJ3.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. In one 
vol. post 8vo. 68. 

' Full of all sorts of useful information to the English settler or traveller in 
India.'— Standard. 

'One of the most valuable books ever published in India — valuable for Its 
sound information, its careful array of pertinent facts, and its sterling common 
sense. It is a publisher's as well as an author's " hit," for it supplies a want 
which few ptersons may have discovered, but which everybody will at once 
recognise when once the contents of the book have been mastered. The medloal 
part of the work is invaluable.' — Calcutta Guardian. 



11 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By L. Bowrino, C.8.I., Lord 
Canning's Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Mysore and Coorg. In one vol. demy 8vo. 16*. Illustrated 
with Maps and Diagrams. 

' An admirable and exhaustive geographical, political, and industrial survey.'— 
Athenaeum, 

'The usefulness of this compact and methodical summary of the most 
authentic information relating to countries whose welfare is intimately con- 
nected with our own, should obtain from Mr. Lewin Bowring's work a good 
place among treatises of its kind.' — Daily Newt. 

* Interesting even to the general reader, but more especially so to those who 
may have a special concern m that portion of our Indian Empire.'— Pott. 

1 An elaborately got up and carefully compiled work.' — Home News. 



A MEMOIR OF THE INDIAN SURVEYS. By Clement 
R. Mauttham. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for India in Council. Imperial 8vo. 10a. 
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IT 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTI- 
NIES Pictures drawn from Life. By Major-General Sir Gborgb 
La Grand Jacob, K.C.S.I., G.B. In one vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 

'The most important contribution to the history of Western India during 
the Mutinies which has yet, in a popular form, been made public' — Athenesum. 

* The legacy of a wise veteran, intent on the benefit of his countrymen rather 
than on the acquisition of fame.' — London and China Express. 

'Few men more competent than himself to speak authoritatively concerning 
Indian affairs.'— Standard. 



EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN 

BTXPEE GTTBBEVCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing 
values from one farthing to one hundred thousand pounds, and at rates 
progressing, in sixteenths of a penny, from Is. 9d. to 2s. Zd. per 
rupee. By Donald Frasbb, Accountant to the British Indian Steam 
Navigation Co., Limited. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VI 

A CATALOGUE OF HAPS OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 

IK IHDIA AHD OTHER PABTS OF ASIA. Published by Order 
of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in Council. Boyal 8vo. 
sewed, Is. 

A continuation of the above, sewed, price 6d., is now ready. 

47 Messrs. Henry 8. King $ Co. are the authorised agents by the 
Government for the sale of the whole of the Maps enumerated in this 
Catalogue. 

vn 
THE BENGAL OTARTERLY ARMY LIST. Sewed, 15*. 

THE BOMBAY Do. Do Sewed, 9«. 

THE MADRAS Do. Do. Sewed, 12*. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS. 



A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author of 'Mea 
Culpa/ Two vols. [Just out. 

11 

THOMASINA. By the Author of 'Dorothy, 1 <De Cressy,' 
&c. Two vols, crown 8vo. [Just out. 

' We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which there 
is no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony ; in which no line is without its 
purpose, but all contribute* to the unity of the work.' — Athetueum. 

'For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of 
style, we must refer our readers to the story itself: from the perusal of which 
they cannot fail to derive both interest and amusement.' — Daily News. 

♦very pleasant and lively reading.' — Graphic. 

' This undeniably pleasing story.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Ill 

THE STORY OF SIR EDWARDS WIFE. By Hamilton 

Marshall, Author of * For Very Life.' One vol. crown 8vo. 

[Just out. 
'There are many clever conceits in it . . . Mr. Hamilton Marshall proves 
in " Sir Edward's Wife " that he can tell a story closely and pleasantly.'— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

' A quiet, graceful little story.' — Spectator. 

' There is a freshness and vigour in Mr. Marshall's writings that will be 
enjoyed by the thoughtful reader.' — Public Opinion. 

TV 

LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. Bunnett. Ooe vol. crown 8vo. 

* " Linked at Last " contains so much of pretty description, natural incident, 
and delicate portraiture, that the reader who once takes it up will not be 
inclined to relinquish it without concluding the volume.' — Morning Post. 

' A very charming story.'— John Bull. 

'A very simple and beautiful story.' — Public Opinion. 

v 
PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Mostyn, a New Writer. Three 
vols, crown 8vo. [Just out. 

* Unquestionably a very powerful story. What may be called its manipulation 
is exceedingly able, inasmuch as it is told in an autobiographical form ; and yet 
it exhibits the thoughts, feelings, ideas, and temptations of a woman of varied 
and interesting characteristics.' — Morning Post. 

< We congratulate Sydney Mostyn on the production of a deeply interesting 
work, full of manly thoughts, admirable reflections, and sparkling humour. 
The work is aptly named, and we can assure its author we shall experience no 
perplexity when others from his pen lie on our table.' — Public Opinion. 

' Shows much lucidity, much power of portraiture, and no inconsiderable sense 
of humour.' — Examiner. 

' The literary workmanship is good, and the story forcibly and graphically 
told.'— Daily News. 

* Written with very considerable power, the plot is original and . . . worked 
out with great cleverness and sustained interest.' — Standard. 
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CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the Countess von Bothmer. 
Three vols, crown 8vo. 

1 Jealousy is cruel as the Grave. 9 

4 The Wise Man's motto is prefixed to an interesting, though somewhat tragic, 
story, by the Countess von Bothmer. . . . Her German prince, with his 
chivalrous affection, his disinterested patriotism, and his soldierlike sense of 
duty, is no unworthy type of a national character which has lately given the 
world many instances of old-fashioned heroism.' — Athenaeum. 

' This graceful story — tender and gay, with the sweetest tenderness and the 
brightest gaiety — whether pathetic or satirical, is always natural and never 
dulL'— Momma Poet. 

' An agreeable, unaffected, and eminently readable novel.' — Daily News. 

VII 

HER TITLE OF HONOUR. By Holme Lee. One vol crown 
8to. (Second Edition.) 

It is unnecessary to recommend tales of Holme Lee's, for they are well 
known, and all more or less liked. But this book far exceeds even our favourites, 
"Sylvan Holt's Daughter," "Kathie Brande," and " Thorney Hall," because 
with the interest of a pathetic story is united the value of a definite and high 
purpose/ — Spectator. 

' We need scarcely say of a book of Holme Lee's writing, that it is carefully 
finished and redolent of a refined and beautiful soul. We have no more 
accomplished or conscientious literary artist' — British Quarterly. 

' A most exquisitely written story.— Literary Churchman. 
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MESSRS. HENRY S. KING & CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that under the above title they intend to issue a Seeies of Popular 
Treatises, embodying the results of the latest investigations in the various 
departments of Science at present most prominently before the world. 

The character and scope of the Series will be best indicated by a 
reference to the names and subjects included in the following List ; from 
which it will be seen that the co-operation of many of the most distin* 
guished Professors in England, America, Germany, and France has been 
already secured. 

Although these Works are not specially designed for the instruction of 
beginners, still as they are intended to address the non-scientific public, they 
will be, as far as possible, explanatory in character, and free from techni- 
calities. The object of each author will be to bring his subject as near as 
he can to the general reader. 

The Series will also be published simultaneously in New York by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.; in Paris by M. Germer Bailliere; and in 
Leipzig by Messrs. Brockhaus. The volumes will be crown 8vo. size, well 
printed on good paper, strongly and elegantly bound, and will sell in this 
country at a price not exceeding Five Shillings, 

A first List of Authors and Subjects is appended ; but several of the 
titles are provisional. The first volume, by PROFESSOR JNO. TYNDALL, 
F.R.S., entitled < THE FORMS OF WATER IN RAIN AND RIVERS, 
ICE, AND GLACIERS/ is now in the press, and will be published in the 
Autumn. It is impossible at present to give a definite announcement of the 
order of publication ; but it is expected that, besides Professor Tyndall's 
book, the following will be issued during the present year : — 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Dr. Carpenter, 

BODILY MOTION AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 

By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS. 

By Walter Bagehot. 

FOOD AND DIETS. 

By Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S. ; and 

EARTH-SCULPTURES. 

By Professor Ramsay, F.R.S. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES-FIRST LIST. 



Professor T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D. F.B.S. 

BODILY MOTION AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, LE.D., F.B.S. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, F.B.S. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

Professor RUDOLPH TIBCHOW (of the University of Berlin). 
MORBID PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION. 

Professor ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 

RELATIONS OF MIND AND BODY. 

Professor BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S. 
THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 

WALTER BAGEHOT, Esq. 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS. 

Br. BE. CHABITON BA8TIAN, M.D., F.B.S. 

THE BRAIN AS AN ORGAN OF MIND. 

HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor WILLIAM ODLING, F.B.S. 

THE NEW CHEMISTRY. 

Professor W. THISELTON DYER, B.A., B.Sc. 

FORM AND HABIT IN FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.B.S. 

FOOD AND DIETS. 

Professor W. XINGDON CLIFFORD, M.A. 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE EXACT SCIENCES 
EXPLAINED TO THE NON-MATHEMATICAL. 

Jtr. J. N. LOCXYER, F.R.S. 

SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 

W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D., F.R.S E. 

MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 

) i y i [ i zed by GoOgk 
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INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES-FIRST LIST. 



Dr. J B. PETTIGBEW, M.D., F.B.S. 

WALKING, SWIMMING, AND FLYING. 

Professor A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.E.8. 

EARTH-SCULPTURE : Hills, Valleys, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, 
Lake's ; how they were Produced, and how they have been Destroyed. 

Professor JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.B.S. 

THE FORMS OF WATER IN RAIN AND RIVERS, ICE 
AND GLACIERS. 

Dr. HENRY MATTDSLEY. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN DISEASE. 

Professor W. STANLEY JETTONS. 

THE LOGIC OF STATISTICS. 

Professor MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D. 

PROTOPLASM AND THE CELL THEORY, 

Eev. M. J. BEBXELEY, M.A., F.L.S. 

FUNGI : their Nature, Influences, and Uses. 

Professor CLAUDE BERNARD (of the College of France). 
PHYSICAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF LIFE. 

Professor A. QITETELET (of the Brussels Academy of Sciences). 
SOCIAL PHYSICS. 

Professor H. SAINTE CLAIBE DEVTLLE. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Professor WTOTZ. 

ATOMS AND THE ATOMIC THEORY. 

Professor D. QTTATBEFAGES. 

THE NEGRO RACES. 

Professor LACAZE-DUTHIERS. 

ZOOLOGY SINCE CUVIER. 

Professor BEBTHELOT. 

CHEMICAL SYNTHESia 

Professor J. ROSENTHAL (of the University of Berlin). 
(Subject not yet received) 
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PLEASURE : 

A HOLIDAY BOOK OF PROSE AND VERSE. 



Illustrated. Elegantly Bound in Ornamental Cloth Cover, with Gilt Edges 
and Illuminated Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. Illuminated Cover, sewed, Is. 



Contents. 



The Miserable Family Hain Friswell. 

Sleep by the Sea. A Poem Tom Hood. 

The New Pass Amelia B. Edwards. 

A Regret. A Poem The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

The Echo of the Bells Alice Fisher. 

The Critical Spirit Bey. Canon Eingsley. 

A Scene on Olympus Percival Keane. 

Tristram and Iseult A Poem Algernon C. Swinburne. 

How Bayard Married his old Lore .... Holme Lee. 

After Some Years Laura Leigh. 

Love and Revenge Countess Von Bothmer. 

Time : an Apologue ; * . . . Thomas Purnell. 

A Tale of High Colour. A Poem Godfrey Turner. 

A New Lease of Life Thomas Archer. 

The Gambling Hands The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

* An extraordinary shilling's worth. " Tristram and Iseult " is alone worth 
far more than the price of the publication, which is a very good annual, and 
very creditable both to the editor and publisher.' — Standard. 



Monthly, Price One Shilling. 



THE MINING MAGAZINE 
AND REVIEW. 

A RECORD OF MINING, SMELTING, QUARRYING, 
AND ENGINEERING. 

Edited by NELSON BOYD, F.G.S. do. 
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